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During the month of Auguat the cut paper pattern de 
signs which have been so popular a feature in the BAZAn 
during the summer season will be discontinued 

We take this occasion to call especial attention to the Saet 
that with the opening September ni umber the cut paper pat 
tern designe will be renewed, and exclusive Paria and New 
York fashions for the fall will make one of the most impor 
tant features of the Bazan during the autumn In the 
mean time we are prepared to furnish any of the patterns 
which have already been published. 








OME philosopher ought to write a treatise on the 
prevalence of ‘‘ volunteer” methods in America. 
We have volunteer armies, volunteer fire-companies 
~we have, alas! sometimes, volunteer judges and 
executioners. In Chicago a volunteer force of sanitary in 
spectors is just now engaged in a crusade for tenement- 
house reform. The crusade started when Mrs. Henry Wade 
Rogers invited her husband to take up his residence for a 
while in the University Settlementof which she is the head 
Dr. Henry Wade Rogers is the President of the Northwest 
ern University. Mrs. Rogers's settlement is in the slums 
of the Sixteenth Ward, which are not exactly alluring as 
a summer holiday resort. In fact, statistics give the Six 
teenth Ward a death-rate seven times as high as that of 
the prosperous Twenty-fourth Ward, which grazes it, aud 
in which college presidents and their friends are more 
wont to dwell. Yet, when the Northwestern students 
had dispersed for their long vacation, Dr. Rogers betook 
himself to the settlement, and he and his wife together 
have been visiting the homes of the neighborhood, and 
making public what they have seen therein. Basement 
or cellar “‘ flats” are prevalent; *‘ flats,” sometimes of two 
or three rooms, sometimes of only one, in which an entire 
family lives as best it may; ‘‘ flats” flooded, owing to in 
terrupted sewage; “flats” where sleeping-chambers are 
frequently mere unventilated closets, and where windows 
always mean a higher rent. There are laws forbidding 
more than six persons” to sleep in a room at one time, 
and regulating the size of such a room; there are also 
laws forbidding any habitation “in any cellar or in any 
place dangerous or prejudicial to health”; and part of the 
trouble has been in enforcing these laws, for the city em- 
ploys but ten sanitary inspectors. The head of the 
Health Department has now called for volunteers, and 
his call has been promptly responded to. Men and wo 
men both have been ready to give their service free, be 
cause of their interest in the work, and the opportunity 
it affords for sociological study. Among these volunteers 
are ‘said to be no less than forty regular physicians, of 
whom some are the best known medical men of the city. 
There are also students from the neighboring universities 
and workers from the different social settlements. Miss 
Kathryn Staley, a settlement-worker of wide experience, 
will investigate 'he tenements during the summer months 
under the ‘personal direction of the chief of the Health 
Department. Let us hope to hear of victories from the 
volunteers fighting squalor and disease in the slums 


|" seems a pity that our children are not taught the 
names of places and localities about them. Most of 
them grow up without any knowledge of the mountains 
they may see from the dining-room windows, or the name 
of a brook in which they paddle or fish in the morning. 
You can ask the conductor of a train, travelling through 
a country in which he has been reared, the names 
of most of the places through which he passes, and he is 
never able to tell you one of them. The reproach of the 
Englishman has sometimes been that this was character 
istic of Americans alone, but in London the "bus-drivers, 
who are supposed to be embodiments of as much varied 
information as the postman, will often set you altogether 
astray. He fancies that the statue of every English 
queen must be erected in honor of Victoria, and will 
sometimes show you one of Queen Anne, insisting 
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that it represents his present sovereign in her youth. We 
have exquisite stretches of country and views throughout 
our country, as we all know, and with many of them in- 
teresting legends are associated. The wise parent or 
teacher would do well to cultivate in the young a 
kuowledge of them. Nothing so develops the better 
sentiments ina man as a knowledge and love of the 
mountains and fields about him and the cultivation of 
their traditions. 


O* of the characteristics of the American woman 

is her ability to meet any emergency whatsoever. 
Whether she selects as the man of her choice one whose 
home is the frontier log cabin, or one of other nationality 
whose surroundings may be those of some court, she will 
readily adapt herself to her new life, and will be nafvely 
surprised to learn that there is anything out of the com- 
mon in it. Lady Curzon of Kedleston, to give her full 
title, is the daughter of Joseph Leiter, the millionaire 
merchant of Chicago, and is now, as the wife of Queen 
Victoria’s representative in India, occupying, in a way to 
make all Americans proud of her, the most important po- 
sition in « foreign land that any of our countrywomen 
have so far filled. She is a tall, statuesque beauty, who 
was the belle of the diplomatic circle in Washington for 
several seasons before her marriage to Sir George Cur- 
zon. He was made a peer only after it was decided that 





HON. MARY IRENE CURZON. 


in the present state of Eastern affairs he was the man 
who, owing to his thorough knowledge of the question, 
should, despite his youth, have charge of his country’s in- 
terests in that most important post of Viceroy of India. 
Although Lady Curzon has no official position, she is ad- 
miringly called the ‘ Vicereine” by English and Hindoo 
alike, while her beauty and dignity have won the greatest 
devotion from her dusky subjects. It is interesting to 
remember that a New York woman, several years ago, 
seeing a young girl of seventeen descend the stairs and 
enter the court-yard of a hotel in Paris, called the atten- 
tion of her companion to her, remarking, ‘I must find 
out who she is, for, mark my words, she will be famous 
some day.” That young girl was Mary Leiter, whose 
baby daughter inherits much of the grace and beauty of 
her mother. 


NOTHER American woman who has a right to wear a 

coronet is Consuelo Vanderbilt, now Duchess of Marl- 
borough. She was not out of her teens, and was rather a 
shy, timid creature, when she was married and went 
abroad to meet the criticism of a circle which would have 
preferred that her husband should have conferred his 
title upon some English maiden. There are not so many 
English dukes, and already one American woman had 
been a Duchess of Marlborough. Though she was a very 
young girl to mect such a trying ordeal, not only did 
she conquer these petty jealousies, but she is now one 
of the most popular leaders in London. She is among 
the best dressed women, too, her gowns being all made 
in Paris. Her loveliness is increasing daily; indeed, she 
can scarcely be said to be fully matured yet; and she is 
most charitable, having made more money than the ma- 
jority of her fellow-workers at the recent charity bazar, 
while at every such sale she buys lavishly. She has two 
little children, the youngest of whom is a mere babe. 
Two articles of her dress much quoted are her boas— 
whether of net, chiffon, lace, or feathers, they are always 
dainty—and her marvellous jewels, chief among them her 
pear-shaped pearls. 
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MERICANS WHO LIVE ABROAD. 


Ir is something of « trial to us that Mr. Wal. 
dorf Astor should have renounced fellowship with 
us aud finally shaken the dust of our country off 

his feet with an outh, and doubtless some supplementary 
execrations. We will survive it, of course, and will not 
even have low spirits over it for any considerable time, 
but it is a trial, Our outcries have shown that, and may- 
be it has pleased Mr. Astor to notice them. Really they 
flatter him, for though they have not been of a nature to 
make him feel that, as the obituarians say, we are pos- 
sessed with a deep sense of personal loss, by their intensi- 
ty and volume they bave tended to exaggerate his conse- 
quence and the size of our bereavement. 

For an American to abandon his country and take up 
permanently his residence abroad, for no better reason 
than that he cannot have fun enough at home, is a confes- 
sion of failure. It is so, even thongh he does not aban- 
don his allegiance nor lose all affection for our star-span- 
gled flag. ‘There are reasons which justify Americans in 
living abroad. Considerations of business, of health, of 
study, or of filial devotion may fully excuse ex patriation. 

r. Sargent the painter lives in England. He is Ameri- 
can by descent, but was born abroad, and has never 
spent much time in this country. We don’t revile him. 
Ou the contrary, we are very. proud of him and glory in 
his skill, and take the liveliest interest in his pictures, 
and even get him to paint our own portraits if we dare 
and can afford it. Neither do we quarrel with Mr. Abbey 
for living in England. We are sorry to lose him, but 
his works do justify him. The English atmosphere 
suits him better than ours, and it is important for art’s 
sake that he should be suited, even though it is at our 
cost. There are other good American painters who live 
ubroad, and doubtless always will live there. There are 
good a who live in Paris or in Italy. Henry James 
and Bret Harte live in England, and write stories in which 
memory and contemporary observation compete. Some- 
times we sigh over these last. and wish, even for art's 
suke, that the land of Daisy Miller and Poker Flat bad 
continued to find favor in their eyes, but we neither re- 
pine nor grumble. There are American missionaries and 
school-teachers in France and Spain and Turkey, and 
other more or less benighted lands of Europe; there are 
American bankers and publishers and men of business in 
London and Paris and elsewhere abroad. We subscribe 
to the maintenance of the missionaries, and rejoice in the 
prosperity of the men of business. We know that we 
cannot all live at home; -that American interests and 
American ideas are of importance all over the world, and 
that Americans must live abrond and look after them 
The only class of our non-resident countrymen whom we 
are critical about are those who, with wealth and social 
position enough to obtain for themselves at home the 
greatest sociul ud vantages that they are qualified to enjoy, 
find the natural environment of persons of their position 
in America unsatisfying, and go abroad in search of com 
panions of greater distinction and amusements of a more 
distracting scope. We feel that with Jordan in their land 
they have been unduly and unprofitably influenced by 
the allurements of Pharpar and Abana, and we are prone 
to look at them not as worthies who have won their pro- 
motion, but rather as delinquents who have weakly shirk 
ed the duties and responsibilities of the advantageous 
condition to which they were called 

There are wise Americans and foolish ones abroad, but, 
except in this one recent case of Mr. Astor, all of them 
have been wise enough to keep to their birthright as 
American citizens us long as they could. Shoals of 
American Wwomen—very admirable women,some of them— 
have married foreigners. Women of all countries do thut, 
uml charge any incidental change of allegiance to profit 
and loss, That is the way of women, and for them it is 
the right way, and good often comes of it in promoting 
international amity and good-will. But it is not the way 
of American men. Born citizens of the United States, 
they keep to that political condition with extraordinary 
unanimity, wherever they live or die. 

Mr. Astor's action, far from making American citizen- 
ship seem cheap, has marvellously emphasized its value 
moet fm estimate that men put on it. It has made other 
things—great fortunes, great alliances—secem cheap by 
comparison. Astor, poor man, thanks to bad luck and a 
misdirected education, was a good deal of a failure at 
best, but now the general feeling about him is that, with 
a good many of this world’s advantages in his favor, he 
has gratuitously advanced himself from mere unsuccess 
to positive and conspicuous disaster. One feels sorry for 
him, and full of regret and compassion for his innocent 
children; and yet, sincere and widespread and instinctive 
as the feeling is, the circumstance that prompts it is only 
that he has swopped himself over to one of the best and 
freest nations on earth. So far as material concerns go, 
he is well off where he is, and no doubt the Queen will 
take first-rate care of him. What he possesses and what 
he can buy will be his as much as ever. He will live in a 
fair country, among good people, and under a glorious 
flag—if he cares anything about flags. The country he 
has gone over to is good enough for any one. His loss 
is purely a sentimental one, but that does not save it from 
being enormous. The Joss of a child, a parent, a friend, 
is, in a sense, a sentimental one. It is a loss of love—of 
love given and received. Mr. Astor had a country given 
him to love, and much reason to love it, and he has not 
loved it, or, if he ever did, he ceased long since. That is 
his loss. His country has faults. Perhaps some of them 
came home to him with special force. With all of them 
he should still have loved her. Alas, he has been open- 
eyed to her blemishes and indifferent to her future. Only 
obscurity could have excused him, and he was not ob- 
scure. Noblesse oblige should have kept him true to ber,even 
though he lived abroad, for he inherited a well-known 
name and a position that had much of greatness in it. 
But a morbid and resentful spirit bas wrecked him. Poor 
man! it will be interesting to see what, with his great 
financial resources, he will be able to make of a career 
that his own folly seems to have blighted. It bas been 
surmised that possibly his example would be followed by 
other Americans with whom the charms of English life 
are potent. Possibly se, but it seems much more likely 
that his action will have an effect precisely the reverse, 
and that the shock of his mistake will jar non-resident. 
Americans into a fuller appreciation of their own land 
and closer relations with it. E. 8. Martin. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER 


FLYING trip to the sea, to assure ourselves that 
it was still there and that sea-side life was going 
on in the orthodox fashion. It evidently was, 
and with some improvements For one thing we 
noticed a vast gain in the esthetic qualities of bath- 

ing costumes, which for so great a number of years were 
capable of destroying the beauty of every French sea- 
scape at high tide. When French women go in for sport 
there is a sort of brutal directness about it that is unique. 
With difficulty they discarded bloomers on bicycles. They 
have never taken kindly to skirts on bathing dresses. 
Stockings they will have none of. In short, their single 
aim is the pure delight of the swim. This is not meant to 
apply to Trouville and the strictly mundane plage. But 
if you take the great sweep of sea-beach that stretches 
from Dieppe to Dinard, and watch at least a fourth of the 
feminine population of the north of France splashing and 
swimming in the sea, you will notice that it has a singular 
lack of self-consciousness in that as well as its other sports 
The blouse, or tunic, and knickerbocker bathing costume, 
however, is no longer a pair of shapeless bags. The 
blouses are nearly all pleated or tucked, and décolletés over 
guimpes daintily finished at the throat, the whole trimmed 
with white braid. What shoukl you say to something 
like this, however, which I saw on a certain conspicuous 
beauty at Houlgate? Princesse tunic and evlottes of black 
serge, moulded to the figure, bordered with renaissance 
embroidery in white, with a deep yoke of the same at the 
top of the corsage, coming over the serge in a point in 
front. Embroidered sandals, laced in classic fashion high 
above the ankle. Cap 
embroidered at the 
sides and knotted at 
the top like a Madras 
handkerchief. 


PRETTY fashion 
that I noticed at 
the sea-shore was that 
of making a sort of 
boudoir of one’s bath 


cabin The French 
live in their cabins, 
so to speak Women 
read, receive, em- 
broider there. Every 
eabin of any conse- 


quence at present has 
a littl extension, 
screened by a curtain 
from the main part, to 
hold costumes, bath- 
ing utensils, and soon. 
The most elegant cab 
ins are hung with toile 
bise, coarse écru 





~an- 
vas, very often em- 
broidered in designs 


carrying out the name of the cabin, which suggests a 
Henley house- boat I remember one called “The Sea- 
gull It was hung with écru canvas, with frieze, 
lambrequins, and curtains of the same, bordered with a 
design of sea-gulls appliquéd on to Turkey red. Matting 





MRS. BROWN-POTTER IN “CARNAC SAHIB.” 


BY KATHARINE DE FOREST 

was on the floor. A box-seat at one end was piled with 
cushions. Wicker chairs were also cushioned with can 
vas and Turkey red. Some rough brackets held books, 
and two or three great jugs held wild flowers and grasses. 
In front was a little veranda with an awning. At the 
right was a large door, 
and the whole upper part 
of the rest was made to 
raise up. The whole 
effect was charming in 
the extreme. 


|X yachting costumes I 
have seen one or two 
pretty things. Of course 
there is nothing in mate- 
rials to be preferred to 
white serge and cloth. 
But some of the princesse 


effects in these are ex- 
traordinarily smart. One 
in white cloth had a 


shaped ruffle at the bot- 
tom of the skirt attached 
by five rows of stitching, 
with stitching at the top. 
It had a little coat giving 
exactly the effect of a 
princesse dress. It mould 
ed the figure absolutely, 
was crossed to the left 
side, where it fastened in- 
visibly, and it was finished 
in V shape at the bottom, 
and the top with five 
rows of stitching. It was 
worn with a white chemisette and La Valliére tie, and a 
yachting cap of white cloth, in shape exactly like a man’s. 

I did notice one unusual and very attractive yachting 
gown in blue and white wool, striped. The upper part of 
the skirt was entirely pleated, with the stripes running 
horizontally. The bottom was a shaped ruffle of the 
same material, with stripes going in the opposite direc- 
tion, attached to the skirt at the top by a band of coarse 
écru lace. These same horizontal stripes formed the 
princesse front of the corsage, over which was worn a 
smart little bolero of blue wool with piqué revers. The 
top of the front was finished with a band of lace like that 
on the skirt. Turn-over collar with black velvet cravat. 
This was worn with a sailor hat of Manila straw, with 
broad brim, and band of black velvet. This same idea, 
varried out in various ways, makes one of the prettiest 
and most useful outing dresses one can imagine. 








OR the Deauville races some fearful and wonderful 
things have been constructed. One thing I have spe- 
cially remarked in the very latest new frocks is the much 
greater simplicity of the skirts. Any number of very ele- 
gant gowns made for Trouville—which, of course, means 
Deauville—had skirts trimmed simply with rows of stitch- 
ing. A crépe de Chine, for instance, was made with what 
is called an étagére skirt—three deep ruffles, of which the 
top one was attached to the corsage in princesse effect. 











These ruffles, very scant, were each bordered with seven 
rows of stitching. The bodice was lovely, formed of little 
tucks and entre-deux of guipure, tightly fitting to below 
the bust, where it wrinkled slightly, like a mousquetaire 


glove. At the right, on the bust, was a great chou of 
mignonette-green velvet. Elbow sleeves of tucks and in- 
sertion. A pretty dress in Mile or canvas had a skirt 


trimmed with stitching running up on to the waist with 
the effect of a Swiss belt. The front was crossed like a 
surplice, and filled in with an embroidered yoke. 

Such dainty summer dresses are in linon with revers of 
guipure, fronts of tucked linon, with scarfs tied in front 
of mousseline de soie. I have already spoken of these 
mousseline de soie scarfs. They seem to have changed 
position in measure as the heat advanced. Now they are 
tied round the waist, often to fall with loops and ends at 
the left side. Try one, and see what a charming accent it 
gives to a vaporous summer gown. 


ADAME LOUBET’S garden party lately brought out 

many beautiful light summer gowns. The wife of 
the President received herself in écru gauze, with stole of 
guipure through which was passed black velvet. Countess 
Torinelli was in black; the wife of the Spanish ambassa 
dor in a gown made with a tunic of guipure over flounces 
of pink mousseline de soie for the skirt, and a little gui- 
pure coat with revers over shirred mousseline de soie. A 
large chou of black velvet was on the left side of the bust. 
The wife of one of the 
ministers wore a charming 
dress of white crépe de 
Chine trimmed with bands 
made of white pleated silk 
mull, bordered with inser- 
tion. Quite one of the 
most attractive features of 
the afternoon, however, 
was the number of dainty 
young French girls in the 
classic muslin of girlhood. 
After all, the prettiest 
things for young girls are 
white or flowered muslins 
with lace insertions, shaped 
ruffle with many rows of 
yellow lace, finished with 
flounce of the muslin, sim- 
ple blouse-waist with hori 
zontal bands of insertion, 
and points of this let into 
the top of the sleeves. 

The sketches represent a 
blue corsage with insertions 
of jet galloon. The upper 
part of the sleeves in den- 
telle de Bruges with jet. 
Belt of black velvet. 

Corsage in mousseline de 
soie incrusted with guipure over a front of mousseline. 
Skirt of taffeta, forming Swiss belt at the top. 

A little Louis XV. mantle for early autumn in change- 
able taffeta, trimmed with little ruches of black velvet and 
embroidery. 

















EW YORK FASHIONS. 


As summer advances there are more of the 
pretty Persian foulards to be seen than there were 
earlier in the summer. These materials were sold 

in large quantities, but were not worn by people in the 
city. The coloring is exquisite, and it is wonderful how 
marvellously the Persian patterns have been reproduced 
in silk. These gowns do not require much trimming, and 
are almost invariably becoming, for the silk is of a quality 
so soft that it moulds well to the figure. A very attrac- 
tive gown of this material just finished is in the princesse 
style. It is cut so that the skirt has quite a train, and is 
finished in deep points, each point trimmed with a narrow 
ruching of dark blue mousseline de soie. The front of 
the waist has a vest let in of pleated mousseline de soie, 
and the fronts of the waists are edged with the ruching. 
The sleeves are tight-fitting, with pointed cuffs edged with 
the same ruching. At the front is worn a bow of white 
lace. Any description of this gown is almost too simple. 
In reality, worn by a woman of good figure, it is wonder- 
fully smart and atte 
A great many charming and attractive French gowns 
that were sent over in the spring, and that are now being 
worn for the first time, are mate with elbow sleeves and 
cut open at the neck. This fashion is a most attractive 
one for gowns to be worn at home or in the country, but 
it is not a style 
- to be followed 
in street gowns, 
and it seems a 
great pity that 
cheaper materi- 
als should have 
been made up 
on these lines, 
as apparently is 
the case at pres- 
ent. The effect 
of any waist at 
all low in the 
neck and with 
short sleeves 
worn in the 
street is tomake 
it not only im- 
modest, but 
also very ugly. 
These same 
French gowns 
have very lohg 
skirts, trimmed 
with many ruf- 
fles edged with 
lace. These 
ought always 
to be worn over 
a silk slip, and 
are supposed to 
be worn over a 
high-neck waist 
as well, but for 
» very warm wea- 





ai ther look cooler 
over the low- 
Buaok true wat with wired brim, trimmed cut corset waist 
with black ostrich feathers and bows of twisted trimmed with 
white satin ribbon any amount of 
lace and lace 

insertion. 


The new skirts do not show any great difference as yet 
from those of last season. They are all close-fitting, but 
not exaggeratedly so; and, oddly enough, all those that are 
intended for stout women are made with a small bustle, to 
be worn about two inches below the waist directly in the 
middle of the back. The reason for this is, that any skirt 
that fits perfectly flat in the back emphasizes the width 
across the hips, whereas the small bustle that is round in 
shape, and attached at the ends on either side in the middle 
of the back by a belt, gives another line that breaks the 
look of width, and also makes the skirt hang much better. 
This bustle should be of hair, and should not measure over 
six inches in width and three in length. All the tailors 
put it in their new skirts. The skirts, by-the-way, are not 
to be quite so long—those 
to be worn in the street— 
and it is said that there is 
every probability of going 
back to the sensible short 
skirt. Certain it is that 
some very smart gowns are 
in process now that clear 
the ground, but as the pres 
ent style of skirt is very 
difficult to manufacture in 
any graceful way when it 
is cut short, the probabil- 
ities are that the cheaper 
quality of skirt will con- 
tinue'to be long. In mak- 
ing up a winter costume it 
would be well to get the 
very best pattern and the 
very latest one, and to 
avoid any extreme. The 
smart look that is neces- 
sary, and that is difficult 
to obtain on a plain skirt 
unless it is well cut, can 
this year be had by using 
some of the new trimmings 
which are very cleverly 
made both in passemen- 
terie and in velvet. 








Morntne gown of polka-dotted 
lawn, made in princesse effect, and 


trimmed with narrow edge of 


Some 
kind dressmakers are tell- 
ing their customers that in 





black linen. buying material for the au- 
tumn gowns it is well to 
get an extra width, for if 
there should be a sudden change from the narrow sheath- 
like skirt to a wider, the material will be at hand to make 
the alteration. This alteration, though, will not be need- 
ed for some months to come. 

There is to be a reaction from one fashion, and that is 
the very broad-toed shoe. The fashionable bootmakers 
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are still making up their boots and shoes on the wide 
last with the extension sole, but the toes are not the ex- 
aggerated blunt toes that were introduced last year, and 
there are a great many shoes, boots, and slippers that 
have quite pointed toes again. Not the needle points. 
These, it is to be trusted, have gone out of fashion for- 
ever. But there is to be a more medium idea in shoes as 
in everything else. Almost all walking shoes are now 
made with soles heavy enough to wear in wet weather. 
The autumn and winter 
shoes will have cork 
soles. This, of course, 
necessitates the extension 
sole. It is impossible to 
have a very light sole 
made with an extension, 
consequently it does not 
prove that a woman does 
not know how to dress 
her feet when she is seen 
without extension soles, 
it simply means that she 
prefers a light - weight 
sole. 

The gowns that 
worn at Newport this 
season are daintier than 
ever seen before. This 
sounds rather a truism, 
for it is wonderful how 
year after year women 
can find such marvellous 
creations with which to 
gown themselves; but 
the present fashions are 
particularly suitable for 
summer materials, and as 
there has been a return 
to wearing all sorts of thin 
fabrics it is much more 
possible to carry out the 
summer idea, than it was 
when only silks and hea- 
vy materials were fash- 
ionable. Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, who is always considered one of the best dressed 
women in this country, wears any number of wash gowns, 
always of the daintiest and finest materials. They are 


are 


Smart cows of dark bine foulard 
with white dots, trimmed with re- 
vers and entre-deux of white lace; 
waist with white India silk front. 


he 
a 


Gown In PRINCESS KFFROT, made of light gray cloth and trimmed 
with cream lace, and black velvet ribbon outlining the revers, belt, 
collar, and cuffs. 








Hat wits straw crown and accordion-pleated brim of mousseline 
de soie, trimmed with rosette of mousseline de soie and black wings. 


simple in construction, as are all her gowns, and look 
as if they were never worn more than an hour or two at 
a time, for every ruffle and every flounce is as fresh, as if 
it had just come home from the dressmaker’s. To main 
tain this perfectly spotless appearance is absolutely im 
possible without the services of a maid, and also without 
a great many of such gowns; but it is the fad of the year, 
and consequently the women at Newport all look as if they 


Reorrrion Gown of Persian foulard silk, trimmed with heavy 
white luce and accordion-pleating of black chiffon. 
and a bow at throat of black chiffon. 


Lace collar, 
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had just stepped out of bandboxes, The tennis gowns 
that were worn at the recent game when Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor and Miss Sands played against each other 
were of white piqué, and worn with the thin lawn waists 
trimmed with lace that are so fashionable this year, made 
on exactly the lines of the most elaborate silk shirts— 
elaborate in so far as tucking and hand-work are concerned. 


HE ostrich-feather boa, that very favorite article in a 
woman's outfit, is to be more fashionable than ever 

















this autumn There is nothing more becoming to wear 
sround the neck, and it has considerable warmth, so it 
s not surprising that it maintains its hold on women's 
Simpce " »w f white piqné or dack, with bands of black 
irk b n duck 

iffections. The prettiest of these boas are in the gray 
and white. Of course these white ones would not do for 
street wear, but for early autumn and driving there is 
nothing prettier. The light gray are to be worn until 
late in autumn, while the black will be worn all winter. 
rhe longer these bons, the better they are liked. There 


ire some short ones that are very thick at the back of the 


neck This style is not a good one, for it gives a hunch 
ed look to the figure that is very trying. There are 
also some boas with long ends, to which are attached 


three or four tips, making a very full effect like a bow in 
front This is not a new style, and is not becoming to 
every one. The safest investment is the long straight 
A number of fascinating boas are made of Liberty 


one 


silk a yard in width, on the edges of which are sewed 
short marabout feathers of the same’ color as the silk. 
These boas are from two and a half to three yards in 


length, and come in every conceivable color. The pret 


ire those in the light shades, the blues and the yel 


tiest 





Foutanp 60.« Gowns made in polonaise style over an under-skirt of 
pleated white silk. Bands of black satin ribbon. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


lows being especially attractive. 
They are very nice to wear with 
low-necked gowns at the opera. 
As yet they have not been sold 
except at one or two of the 
dressmakers’ in this city, but 
everybody who comes home 
from abroad brings one or more, 
and they will certainly be im- 
ported in large numbers for the 
autumn and winter season. 
They are not expensive in Paris, 
and it is quite a fad to have one 
to match each ball gown. The 
feathers are fastened just at the 
edge of the silk, and as the silk 
is so soft, when the boa itself is 
put around the neck there is 
very little showing excepting 
the feathers. They are so soft 
that they look like down around 
the neck. 


September the new mate- 
rials are shown. Some ad- 
vance ones are displayed in 
August, just as there are some 
few handsome imported gowns, 
but unless one is a careful shop- 
per it is not a good plan to in- 
vest too heavily in any of the 
new things. hey are apt to 
be conspicuous, and there is 
always a chance that they will 


Wurre crorn cown with 
short bolero jacket. The body 
of the waist and the lower 
edge of the skirt trimmed 
with rows of narrow soutache 
braid. 





FPov.arp Gowns Teiuuep with guipure and black chiffon. The body 
of the waist made of the silk, with a bolero jacket of the lace. 


not meet with favor enough to make them fashionable. 
Where expense is no object, and a gown or two more or 
less make no difference, there is no harm in buying any 
meg thing that strikes one’s fancy. But where economy 

to be consulted it is well to buy carefully. The new 
clothes and materials for winter costumes are, according 
to advance information, to be of solid colors, and both 
smooth cloth and rough material wil! be fashionable. 
Although gray has been worn for a long time, it is not to 
be given up, and there are some exquisite shades in broad- 
cloth and in serge and camel’s-hair, and of the rough 
materials, that will make up into beautiful costumes. 
House gowns will require more clinging materials, and 
silk and satin will also be used for them. The figured 
silks and the plain ones will both be employed, while 
some of the brocaded satins, particularly in white, will be 
used for this purpose. Of course a most gorgeous gar- 
ment must needs be the result of using figured white bro- 
cade, but then house gowns are perhaps the most elabo- 
rate gowns that a woman now buys for herself. 
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Dark GeEeen stLK Gown with white figure, made with a long over- 
skirt, and under-skirt trimmed with accordion-pleated flounce of black 
mousseline de soie. 


REPE DE CHINE AFTERNOON 
GOWN. 


An effective Paris model, rendered in very 
ey fabrics originally, but adaptable for treatment in 
standard materials, has a bloused waist with seamless 
back, with inner bodice, from 
which a wide half-sailor collar 
turns back. In the original mod 
el old-red soft silk crépe was 
employed, with velvet and jet 
lace trimmings. The wide col 
lar was of white batiste, hem 
stitched, and with yellow lace 4,.\UZ 
insertion. In reproducing this 
in pattern form only the simple 
collar is given, but this may be 
enriched by employing any of 
the ready-tucked materials, of 
which the markets are full. The 
collar and chemisette were of 
red taffeta, which was also em 
ployed for the inner bodice and 
tie. Pattern of the tie, which 
fastens just under the sides of 
the turned-over collar, is in 
cluded with that of the bodice. 
The crépe blouse has a wide 
black lace appliqué design about 
the front and sheath sleeves 
Similar lace, heavily jetted, 








Freveep Lawn Gown with waist of pleated chiffon, trimmed with 
bande of black velvet ribbon. 














es 





Avevusr 19, 1899 


Dank sive mousseline de soie 
guwn' made with double skirt, 
trimmed with bands of dark bine 
velvet. White lace jacket three- 
quarter length, also trimmed 
with bands of dark blue velvet. 





trims the over-dress, which 
is sheath - fitting, like the 
under-skirt, which may be 
left plain with only a deep 
hem, or receive a garniture 
similar to that shown on 
the over-dress, The belt in 
model gown was of red 
silk, fastened with a long 
strass buckle. The hat ac- 
a the gown was 
trimmed with velvet and 
black tips, and with wide 
ties under the chin. Ren- 
dered in gray cashmere, 
with white and yellow 
bodice garnitures and yel- 
low lace skirt trimmings, 
or in black and white 
crépe, silk, or veiling, this 
pattern will prove highly 
useful for early autumn 
reception, visiting, or the- 
atre gown. Bodice should 
be made over model waist 
pattern No. 139. 

To make this costume 
with full under- skirt, of 
crépe 27 inches wide, 15 
yards will be required, to- 
gether with 14 yards of 
taffeta 20 inches wide; or 
of Henrietta cloth, veiling, 
or cashmere 44 inches wide, 
10 yards. If silk lining be 
employed, 14 yards of 20 


inch taffeta will be found sufficient. If a cheaper lining 
is used a good effect is given by an accordion-pleated taf 
feta balayeuse about 6 inches deep 





Prorure-Hat on nonnet of pale yellow mousseline de soie, trimmed 
with ox#trich feathers of the same color, and with strings of the same 


material. 








Freverp I~pia st.K black and white gown, trimmed with bands of 
heavy white lace. The body of the waist made of tucked black fou- 





lard, trimmed with the bands of lace. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





Leeuonn wat with Bei faced with black velvet, trimmed with 
yellow flowers, and rosette and strings of yellow tulle. 


Laor anp SILK reception gown, made of periwinkle bine silk 
with guipure lace over-dress, trimmed with bands of black 
velvet. 
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[* you wish Him well dressed, or dressed exactly as Eng- 
lish styles for the summer and the coming autumn have 
decided the important matter, then, in your capacity of 
wife or about-to-be such, or any other authority, counsel 
as follows: The inevitable frock-coat must be long rather 


than short—in any case, 
not as short as is the 
present American mode 
—made of the usual 
black, or of gray stuffs, 
if ina special “ morning” 
suit. The trousers must 
be of some gray mixture, 
and decidedly wide, not 
barrow, whatever be the 
New York nether limbs. 
The waistcoat must be 
either black or mixed 
gray, with six buttons, 
matching the coat, or a 
grayish or bluish drill. 
The shirt may be gray, 
though white is still pre- 
ferred, and the Ascot cra- 
vat or bow-tie must be 
gray, with a safety clasp 
pin in dull gold—not a 
stick-pin. _ The tall hat 
accompanying the black 
coat should be the usual 
black silk one, unless a 
gray suit be worn when 
the hat, too, is a gray 
“topper.” As for the 
business suit, or, as our 
English tailors call it, 
‘‘lounge suit,” it too 
must be gray mixture, 
and all its accompani- 





Tav.orn eown of dark bine cloth 
with yoke and flounce of very dark 
bine or biack velvet 


ments gray. Gray gaiters and a gray umbrella and gray 
Suede gloves, black stitched, complete the faithfulness 
of this costuming. The wearer is ‘‘a friar of orders gray ” 
indeed; and with the gray hair, now so common on youth- 
ful men, a gray cab, and a gray London sky, he can feel 
the calm complacency that defies the world, 


se BY nt gl SPOT - 


St 





Gown OF OLOTH AND 6ULK for street wear, the under-skirt of bro- 
cade silk, the upper skirt and jacket of light gray cloth in minute 
tacks avd with facings of smooth cloth. 





y 
BUNDANCE of riches,” is that not the quota 

tion? Ithink we see it now in the floral world, 

“enough and to spare.” But to our subject. 

Do you notice not only richness of color in the 

flowers at this time, but the regularity of growth, 

as well as firmness? Put that decision into your drawing 


As the world is so crowded with flowers just now, at 
best I can only 
speak of a few, 


leaving the rest for 
you to exploit, ever 
bearing in mind 


a }) ? ae \ that I have no use 

J? K+! \ for a lazy exploiter; 

/y | a~/JA\\ life is too earnest, 
/ \y > W » fle 

4 WY and the field of art 

bo WA too full of dilet- 

7 . \ LY tanti with “a 

power behind the 

throne,” for me to 


encourage any who 
are not willing to 
work hard every 
minute of the time. 
Make a pleasure of 
your work. 

First let us have 


( oe el a glance at the 
\ yk f morning glory 
Note that it is a 


vine to the designer 
that means much, 
YG) /\ he can twist and 

\ turn it so; notice 
how thick the folli- 
} | age is,and what a 
"- strong green, and 
how very massive 
near to where the 
life is oldest; but 
how the end branches fly out into space, they 
are so light and graceful. Iam sure that you will find in 
these end twigs the grace and beauty of the whole vine; 
this does not mean, 


also notice 


however, that you 
are to ignore that 
complicated life 
down there under 
all that mass of foli 
age. The blossoms 
are much like the 
rest of the vine: 
those sitting there 


stiff and prim in the 
centre, with all the 
foliage back of them 
are all well enough 
but the blossoms out 
on the end twigs 
have the go in them, 
are all on the fly 
How perky some of 
them turn to look at 
you, just showing ¢ 
tip of their faces,and 
then some half turn- 
ing, and yet again 
others in three-quar 
ter view—such chic 
as they have in all 
their movements! 
People who can stand in front of this vine, of a lovely 
summer morning, seeing all its life and gayety, and still 
say that “life is a grind,” have something wrong with 
them. How ean they, with all those bright dashes of color 
shouting out to them ‘‘to brace up"? And just see those 
full-faced ones holding out their five little arms full of 
good-will, and this one partly turned with just a nod say- 
ing, ‘‘ Come on, the world’s all right!” and away it swings 
back and forth. Do some of you say what is all this talk 
alout—all over a morning-glory? It is because I wish to 
get some of the glory, some of the morning, into your 
drawing. I cannot have you painting and drawing weep- 





HOME EDUCATION FOR CONVENTIONAL ART 


BY ELLA FLORENCE WARD 


ing-willow morning-glories. I wish you to feel the morn- 
ing brimful of life and glory, and then you will get the 
character of the vine and flower. I think the two princi- 
pal points in drawing this flower are the drawing of the cir- 
cle or the oval, according as the flower turns, 
the division of the same, and to make as 
much as you can out of these division-lines to 
break the regularity of your curve or ovals (1). 
Also these division-lines and the little arms (2 
that radiate properly from the calyx at the 
back of flower would add to draw the roll- 
over (3) part of the flower with care, and 
again the little arms as seen on the back of 
the flower. 

The color, as you know, is so varied that 
I shall not go into it with you, only calling 
your attention to one or two facts, that the 
five little arms are always either much lighter 
or much deeper than the rest of the flower 
(A); and also notice the white centre grow- 
ing greener as it goes further back into the 
trumpet of the flower (B); another thing I 
wish you to notice in the form is how small 
the calyx is compared with the wild con 
volvulus here drawn (5). In this you find 
the calyx covering balf the trumpet. See the 
flower also; while not larger, it has a looser 
build somehow, and, like so many flowers, 
much more artistic in its natural state than 
when cultivated; it has not the coloring of 
the cultivated convolvulus, nevertheless the 
delicate greens and yellows to be found in 
this white flower are very interesting. No- 
tice the delicate pinks, turning to pink 
browns in the calyx ((’), and still further the 
daintiness of the bud with its green and pink 
calyx and cream-yellow bud not yet white. 
And now I am going to give you something 
hard. You may think that it looks easy, 
but when you commence to draw you will 
find that lam right. This flower hard to conquer is the 
single dahlia; the double dahlia to me has very limited 
possibilities, but the single ones you will find of service. 
They grow in all directions, turn hither and yon, drop 
their heads, and again hold them up straight, no end of 
fine lines in them. For color you can use your whole 
palette. What more can a designer ask for? Mind, I tell 
you that they are hard to do, so attack them and conquer, 
for they are worth it. You will find the leaves one, three, 
five, seven, etc., on a stem as it chances (7, 8). Notice 
how serrated their edges (9), and how parallel the veining 
(10); then in the flower notice the complicated calyx (11), 
also the lines running parallel in the petals (12); then the 
centre (13), the bud (14), and the color. What color! Rich- 
ness of reds, crimson, purples, and yellow. Who ever saw 
any dowdiness of color 
in a dahlia, in either 
stalk, foliage, or flower? 
such bronzy green of fol- 
inge or leafage? and that 
purple bronze-green of 
stalk, as you sometimes 
see? and the flowers? 
Paint them! Notice the 
shimmer and shine of the 
buds (F), the two dis- 
tinct greens of the calyx 
(F @), and the yellow 
centre (7/7). Again I 
would impress upon you 
to make as many studies 
of these flowers as you 
can for your bank; they 
will not decrease in 
value, and the drawing 
practice they give you is 
fine, so work away. 

Another flower I 
would have you study 
most seriously is the 
trimpet-flower. It is brimful and running over with 
decorative line and color, because it is full of gradation 
of line and gradation of color Why this ‘decorative 
line and color”? you say. Because it is full of both. 














1 cannot go into another long discussion of decorative 
and conventional argument. I have said what I had to 
say, and now add gradation of line and color. Put two 


and two together, think it out for yourself, and some fine 





day you will discover, as I say, that ornament is one thing 
and decoration another. But the trumpet-flower! See 
the gradation of foliage (15, 16, 17); notice the veining (18); 
then the lines or veins in the trumpet of the flower (19), the 
gradation of form in the sizes of the open blossoms and 
the closed buds, gradation in size of calyxes, gradation in 
color in flower (7), trumpet (/), calyx (A); then the ful 
ness of bud ready to burst open (20). I can hardly bear 
to leave it, so anxious am | that you discover all its good 
points, all its building material. 

Then there are the roses. Volumes of points to give 
you, and no room, Nevertheless you must not leave them 
out of your bank. Get as many of them as you can. 

Notice, later on, the seed-pods of the trumpet-flower. 

And the poppy. Done to death in the designing world, 
yet ever a chance for good ones. | Crowd them in some 
how. Be sure to notice the crook® and turns of the stems, 
and do not for the life of you overlook the budg and seed 
vessels. : 

The iris, or fleur-de-lis—this last name alone tells the tale 
of how many times they have lived and died for art. Yet 
it is an acknowledged fact that it is always welcomed 
when it is born again with some new feature. So study 
them well for that newness. Those poor scrawny ones 
so shrivelled up, they are good enough, but how one pities 
them! But those other full, beautiful ones, those ** born 
to the purple,” how grandly they tell you of the fact with 
their proud uprightness of purple and gold! Draw and 
paint this in them. and then your design will have dis- 
tinction and character, and that is what America is look- 
ing for now. 

**Consitler the lilies,” and then draw them, and you 
will find that you have more than one season’s work on 
hand to do a half of the different kinds. Make good 
studies of two or three kinds each year. This is far bet- 
ter advice than to tell you to do all, which is impossible. 
Do a few, and do them well. 


’ 


HE day had been a beautiful one out-of-doors, but I 

had sat at my window all through the sunshiny hours 
trying to puzzle out a social problem that was really 
troubling me, as I stitched and hemmed a little brown 
checked pinafore for a neighbor with six children and no 
sewing-machine. She had come in early in the morning, 
and without intending to upset my heart, bad retailed a 
lot of local talk, some of which affected myself. What 
should I do about it? 

Just then a flock of mocking-birds flew past my win- 
dow, scolding and calling on the bird world to help against 
some foe; 1 looked in the direction they flew, and saw 
that they were attacking a great brown hawk that was also 
evidently making war on some hidden enemy,that in a few 
moments I discov@fed, to my surprise, was a splendid 
bald-headed eagle, that sat as unconcerned and unmoved 
through it all as though it did not exist; then suddenly he 
speeall his great wings and flew not away from his tor- 
mentors, but directly into their midst, and they scattered. 
That is what I shall do, face my annoyances and they 
will scatter, and they did. 





NE of many unsolved problems is this: Why should 

some women use fine pens and pale ink, when broad- 
nibbed pens and black ink are just as cheap? Also, why 
do some people write across the already written sheets of 
their letters, when letter-paper is so inexpensive as to 
make such economy of space ridiculous? And she who 
uses pale ink and hard pens is, as a rule, the woman who 
crosses her writing. These tricks may seem insignificant 
to the perpetrator of them, but they mean a trial of pre- 
cious eyesight, an expenditure of time, and an exercise of 
patience to her unfortunate correspondeitis. One must 
be very sure that what she writes is worth working for 
when she imposes such letters upon her friends. 

It is a pleasure to receive letters so clearly written that 
he who runs may read, instead of—to quote from The 
Philistine—*‘ read, and then run,” or, worse still, run in 
preference to reading. 
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A CONFIDENT TO-MORROW 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


AuTuor or ‘‘ His FAtHER’s Son,” ‘‘ VIGNETTES OF MANHATTAN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER X. 


N the Saturday afternoon of the week after the 
Thanksgiving dinner, Sartain went again to the 
tall apartment-house facing Central Park. He 
wished to pay his digestion-visit promptly, but 
he wanted also to get the latest news from 

Esther Dircks. As it iseenel that day, there were half 
a dozen other callers; but he accomplished his double 
purpose, for as he said good-by to one of the twins he 
managed to learn that Mr. Dircks had returned to New 
York, leaving his daughter at Madison, where her grand- 
mother still lingered. He was told, also, that it might be 
several weeks before Esther would be back, for, although 
the old lady could not recover, she had an astonishing 
vitality. 

He settled down to work on the new novel, and the 
manuscript of A Wolf at the Door began to expand rap- 
idiy. He wrote in his own littl room for two or three 
hours every evening, and sometimes until after midnight; 
then, before going to bed, he went out for half an hour's 
brisk walk. The story opened before him most promis- 
ingly. The earlier chapters were devoted to the hero’s 
brilliant oration at a club, which Sartain called the ‘‘ Cos- 
mos.” Then came a supper at a fashionable lady’s house 
after a theatre party—and in the description of this re- 
past he utilized certain of his impressions of the Thanks- 
giving dinner at Vivian's. This late supper was intended 
to contrast picturesquely with a mid-day Sunday dinner 
in a cheap boarding-house—such a contrast as Balzac was 
wont to present so adroitly. The heroine was to be an 
idealized portrait of Esther; and he was quite willing that 
she-should see herself in his pages some day and know 
that it was thus he saw her. 

One afternoon, a few days before Christmas, he received 
a note from Adams, asking him if he were free to dine 
that evening. ‘‘ No boiled shirt needed; come in your 
overalls,” said a postscript. ‘‘‘Go as you please,’ is my 
motto.” 

Sartain dashed off a line of acceptance. Generally he 
was slow in granting his friendship, and always he ex- 
pected others to make the necessary advance to him. 
With Adams, however, he was ready to go half-way tow- 
ards an intimacy. Beneath the braeura manner of the 
artist, and under his bravado tone, and behind all his talk 
ing for effect, Sartain had detected the true man. He held 
that Adams had genuine simplicity and natural kindliness 

—qualities he greatly appreciated. He thought that the 
painter liked him, and he was still uncertain whether 
Vivian really did, or whether the elder novelist had not 
merely accepted him as one of a class, to all the members 
of which Vivian made a habit of being unfailingly courte- 
ous and considerate. 

This doubt was lingering in his mind when Adams came 
for him that evening, a little before seven; and perhaps 
it lurked unformulated in some remarks to the artist in 
which he praised Vivian’s good manners. 

‘*Good manners?” Adams echoed. ‘‘ You had better 
believe they are good. I used to think they were too good 
to be true.” 

** And you don’t think so now?” asked Sartain. 

** Now I know they are,” the painter responded. ‘‘ But 
they are not for external use only. Vivian makes a habit 
of attaching to him by bonds of gratitude for favors re- 
ceived all the rising young men of letters in the country. 
They tell me that he writes one of his clever little notes 
to every man who reviews one of his books—and if the 
fellow who did the notice is young, he takes it as a great 
compliment to himself and as a proof that his critical 
faculty is singularly acute.” 

‘That seems to me to be—well—self-seeking,” com- 
mented Sartain, ‘and quite unworthy of a man of Vivian's 
high rank as an author.” 

‘No,” Adams answered, “it isn’t, really; for he’s per- 
fectly sincere always. He never says what he doesn’t 
think. He praises these young fellows and lends them 
a leg up because he is really kindly. I’ve known him to 
take lots of trouble for a man who was dying—and I 
found that out only by accident. No, he likes to scatter 
benefits ; it is perfectly natural for him to do a good turn 
to everybody. But I guess he knows that the exercise of 
these generous inclinations of his helps to keep him solid 
with the boys.” 

Sartain then ventured to express his own doubt as to 
whether he himself, in Vivian’s eyes, was an individual or 
only a type 

‘*Oh, he likes you too,” explained the artist. ‘I’ve 
heard him say so—and you can always rely on what he 
says. He thinks you are a curious specimen of an East- 
erner with a Western veneer, that’s true; but he also loves 
you for yourself alone. At bottom, Vivian is a white 
man—as white as they make ’em, too. And I guess he 
doesn’t have any too good a time with those three red- 
headed daughters of his.” 

‘‘Why, I thought they were the happiest family I had 
ever met!” cried Sartain. 

“Well, there’s always a cat and a dog in every Happy 
Family I've ever seen at the circus,” Adams retorted. 
‘‘ And I guess they have cat-and-dog times at the Vivians’ 
now and then. Those twins haven't got red hair for no- 
thing, you know.” 

Sartain expressed his great surprise at this suggestion, 
as the girls had always seemed to him hearty and full of 
fun 

“Those are their company manners only,” Adams re- 
turned. ‘‘ They get quite morbid sometimes; and it’s 
then they have their scraps. There’s nothing like a real 
monkey-and-parrot row to clear the air and restore the 
moral tone.” 

“Is Miss Joan morbid also?” Sartain asked. 

*‘Johnny’s the best of them,” the artist answered. 
**She’s her father’s daughter, she is. She’s got a lot of 
the manly virtues, that girl. For one thing, she can be a 
stanch friend. She’s the sort of woman a fellow could go 
to for comfort if he werein trouble. She is naturally very 
kindly too. You know my definition of true politeness?” 

* Begun in Hagrex’s Bazar No. 27, Vol. XXXII. 


Sartain had to admit that he did not know this. 

** IT call it mine,” continued Adams, ** but of course you 
will discover that it is really a plagiarism—true politeness 
is the outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace. Now that’s the kind of politeness Johnny has, in 
spite of all her masculine bad manners. She’s a good fel- 
low. And she knows how to housekeep, doesn't she? 
That was a fine dinner we had on Thanksgiving—a good 
deal better than the dinner you're going to have to-night, 
I can tell you.” 

They had walked to Broadway in the beginning of the 
first snow-storm of the winter, and as they turned into 
Twenty-third Street, on their way to Sixth Avenue, the 
snow was coming down in thick flakes. The broad side- 
walks were not yet emptied of the itinerant venders of 
cheap Christmas toys—poor fellows who stood along the 
curbstone and swung their arms to keep warm if they 
could, and kept crying, monotonously, ‘‘ Ten cents each! 
Three for a quarter!” The great shops were still open, 
some of them, for the holiday season was at hand, and 
Christmas greens already decked a window here and 
there. 

‘*Where are you taking me?” asked Sartain, as they 
neared Sixth Avenue, where the elevated trains were 
pounding overhead, each with its white feather trailing 
down over the shoulders of the locomotive. 

** Just look at that!” cried the artist. ‘* There’s an ar- 
rangement in gray for you—that steam and this snow and 
the electric light! That’s the kind of thing that makes 
New York a fount of joy to the man who can keep his 
eyes open.” 

**I suppose it és unlike what you see anywhere else, 
Sartain rejoined: ‘‘steam and electricity and an iron 
bridge miles long, and the traffic of a great city under- 
neath. I wonder if Ruskin would not call it a vision of 
hell?” . 

‘Very likely he would,” the painter answered prompt- 
ly. ‘Ruskin would do anything; he even calls himself 
an art critic! But, all the same, this is just the sort of 
thing the old yawper praised when Turner tried to paint 
it as ‘Speed, Steam, and Storm.’” 

The wind blew sharply down Sixth Avenue, and when 
they reached the other side they were swathed in snow 
shaken from the platforms of the elevated railroad, Soon 
they turned down one of the side streets, and Adams con- 
ducted his companion up the stoop of a little brick house 
three or four doors from the corner. They pushed through 


the glazed door and passed before a high desk at which a 
handsome, white-haired lady was sitting. 

“Ah, Monsieur Adan,” suid she, smiling, ‘il y a bien 
longtemps qu'on ne vous voit ici.” 

‘Ce soi je vous améne un noureau Client,” Adams re 
sponded, indicating Sartain. ‘* Quel satané temps? N’eat- 
ce pas?” 

With that they passed into the front room, the artist 
remarking to his companion, ‘‘I always swap a foreign 
phrase or two with the old lady. It goes further than 
tips to the head waiter. I don’t know her Dago dialect, 
but in the parleyvoo vocabulary I can make out.” 

Sartain saw that this was like any of the other Italian 
restaurants he had been to in Boston. The head waiter 
bustled up and welcomed Adams cordially, and ordered 
a subordinate to freshen up a table just vacated in one of 
the windows. 

The two young fellows settled themselves at once, and 
the head waiter brought them a bottle of claret. Then a 
slim Italian youth appeared with two plates of thin soup, 
and with a dish of grated cheese to be sprinkled into the 
watery compound in the vain hope of giving it a little 
more substance. 

“They say this is called the Fried Cat, after a little 
restaurant in the Quarter,” said Adams. 

Sartain knew that by this was meant the Latin Quarter 
in Paris, and he thrilled that he was associating with an 
artist intimate enough with this famed region to contract 
its name thus familiarly. He did not wish to appear too 
ignorant of Parisian eating-houses, and so he spoke up. 
“T met a man in Topeka last winter who had been 
studying in Paris—at Julien’s, I think—and he told me 
that the place he went to was called The Hole in the 
Wall.” 

‘* Never heard of it,” the painter responded. ‘But 
the Fried Cat was a real place, and it got its name be- 
cause whenever we ordered rabbit we always made them 
show us the cat’s skin, for fear they might ring in rats 
onus. It didn’t matter much what the ingredients were 
so long as the taste of it was all right. We were all 
pretty hard up those days—I was, for one. As the boys 
used to say, it’s the devil to have a beer income and a 
champagne taste. And even here in New York it’s pol- 
icy to keep up your liking for Croton eztra sec.” 

This encouraged Sartain to ask Adams all about his 
life in Paris during the two years the painter had spent 

(Continued on page 700.) 
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VACATION SCHOOLS 


BY WILLIAM H. 
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m school idea was born of the realization 
children of the congested city districts, like that 
instanced above, were suffering physically and morally 
for lack of rational recreation. It occurred to some friends 
children that the school buildings, standing unused 
during the summer months, afforded an opportunity to 
ne healthful play with helpful training. The credit 
for the first definite expression of this idea belongs to the 
School Committee of Cambridge, Massachusetts, which 
urged, as early as 1872, some provision in the summer for 
the ution of the children in the crowded city dis 
tricts Nothing seems to have been done, however. until 
1885, when a genuine vacation school was opened in Bos 
tor 

In nearly every instance-vacation schools have been 
started by some philanthropic association, the initial im 
from individuals. In New York, for in 
these bookless summer schools have been 
operated most systematically and successfully, the plan 
suggested, in 1894, by William W. Locke to the New 
York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. The plan was realized by the association’s Depart 
ment of Schools and Institutions, Mr. Locke being made 
superintendent. The fact that New York had successful 
ly adopted the idea set an example to many other cities, 
where similar schools were opened on the same lines 

An examination of the New York schools is most in 
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structive, because the system has been more thoroughly 
worked out here than anywhere else in the country. The 
Department of the Association for Improving the Condi 
tion of the Poor, which had been charged in 1894 with the 
execution of the vacation-school plan, approached the 
Board of Education and asked for the use of certain 
school buildings for six weeks in midsummer. The asso- 
ciation offered to provide teachers and assume all inci 
dental expenses. After some hesitation the board granted 
the use of three buildings as an experiment. 

When the announcement of schools in the summer was 
made, a general how! of disgust went up from the boys, 
but when it was explained that the proposed schools would 
be conducted on a new plan, without books, with no ex- 
acting the children concluded to give them a 
trinl. The clay modelling, the carpenter's tools, music, 
and story-telling proved too attractive to be resisted. At 
one of the schools a class of boys was so anxious to learn 
more about clay modelling that they asked if they could 
come at eight o’clock—an hour before the school began 
During the entire term of six weeks not a single boy was 
ever late. 

Three schools were opened by the association the third 
week in July, 1894, with 2100 pupils. 

‘Please may I come to the vacation school?” said a 
youngster. ‘‘If you take me, you've got to take Mamie 
and Tony, ‘cauge I’ve got to take care of them.” 

The teacher knew that she could put Mamie in the 
kindergarten, but what to do with the baby a year and a 
half old puzzled her. Finally she said the baby could sit 
on her desk, and the three babies never missed a single 
day 

There were very few little ones so young as this one, 
the average age being five years. For them there was 
the kindergarten with its wonderful games, its songs, the 
interesting way in which paper could be folded, and the 
fact that there was always something for the busy hands 
or feet to do. 

Remember that these little tots were in the cool and 
comfortable school-rooms. In July and August the sun 
beats down on the streets with such a fierce heat that it 
seems as if you could hear the water from the sprinkling 
carts sizzle as it falls on the hot stones or the asphalt. In 
the great lanes of tenement-houses the breeze from the 
river or the bay has little opportunity to blow on them. 

That was not all, but the child’s return home at noon 
brought to the tired mother the wonderful story of what 
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the teacher had done for him, and the mother wished that 
the vacation school might be open the year round. One 
mother who brought her little ones asked if she could 
siay through the morning and see what they were doing 
Clean hands and faces were insisted upon. 

If we follow the programme of a typical day we shall 
get a clear idea of the spirit and method of these unique 
schools. All the school buildings have a large assembly 
room, where the entire school met for the opening exer 
cises—music, recitations, or readings. In this way the 
children met one another and their teachers pleasantly, and 
at the end of the half hour were ready to go to the rooms 
where they had special work. The teacher in botany 
would bring in an armful of leaves and twigs, or flowers, 
and talk to her class about the beauties of plant life 
You would hardly believe that some of these children had 
never seen the commonest flowers, but you must remem- 
ber that most of them came from the crowded tenements, 
where a glimpse of even green grass is a rare experi 
ence. 

By this time the children needed a recess, so half an 
hour was devoted to dancing, and one of the prettiest 
sights of the school was the dancing hour. Then the 
children trooped back to the rooms, eager and anxious for 
more talks. ‘‘ Now,” said the drawing teacher, I under 
stand that you had a talk on leaves this morning. Sup 
pose that you draw the different shapes which you saw, 
and I will see how closely you observed them.” This was 
not study, but great fun to draw what they had seen, and 
before they knew it the bell had rupg for the lesson to 
close, and another teacher came into the room 

That was also a wonderful teacher, because the fist 
thing she said was, ‘‘ Children, how many of you like 
stories?” They were all live children, so about forty 
pairs of hands went up as high as they could. ‘‘ Very 
well,” she said, ‘I will read you a story,” and as they 
listened, they heard wonderful stories about their old 
friends the leaves, how in a far-off land plants were grown 
which had a very precious leaf. Millions of these plants 
were grown, and then the leaves were dried to be sent to 
all parts of the world. Again it seemed as if the class 
had just begun, but in that short time they had learned 
about the country, the people, and the habits of China, 
where these new friends the tea leaves were grown. 

The last teacher had charge of the compositions. Be 
fore school had begun she knew what was the general 
topic of the day, so in a very innocent way she told the 
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class that she would like to have them write her a letter, 
in which they should tell her all they knew about leaves, 

Then stories were read to the children, who were asked 
to reproduce in their own words the incidents. The fol 
lowing original version comes from a little Polish girl: 

Once upon a time there lived a woman and aman and aboy the man 
was *o lazy that he dident want to go to woak he took his dog and 
walked around with him the hole day he used to fix strange fences 
and never want to fix his one day his wife use to scold him because 
he dident want to go to woak one day he took his dog and went 
away on a big mountain while he was walking he heard some thing 
lik a thunder and he dident know what it was he got so frightened 
his dog went around sniffing then he saw a fanny little man carring a 
barrel and then that little man ead to him help me carry that barrel so 
he took the barre! on his back he walked so far that he got tired then 
he came in to a big hole and he saw men like befor playing nine pins 
and they was dringing beer then they went away and left him alone 
then he went to the barrel and drank ove and another and another 
then he went out and fell asleep and then slept 20 years, 


‘* What's that funny little sharp thing?” asked a bright 
eyed girl; ‘‘and why’s the hole in one end?” 

“That,” said the teacher, “is a needle, and the hole is 
made for holding the thread.” 

* Oh!” came from the little girl 

** What does your mother do with your clothes or your 
stockings when they have holes in them?” continued the 
teacher 

** Throw ‘em away; what would she do with ’em?” 

** Well, you bring me the needle and thread, and I will 
show you.” 

So, before Mamie knew that she was sewing, she was 
putting bright pieces of cloth together by the thread, and 
in the coming davs was doing all sorts of things which 
the teacher called patching, darning, and over-casting 
Soon after that Mamie was asked how she would like to 
make some clothes for her doll. ‘‘ Sure,” she replied, 
and, under the guidance of the teacher, she cut out a won- 
derful wardrobe and then sewed it. 

‘* See what fine clothes the dollie has,” said the teacher. 
** Your clothes are cut out and made in the same way, only 
on a larger pattern. Now ask mamma if she won't let 
you make some of your own next time she thinks she 
must buy some for you. This dollie’s wardrobe you can 
have, to show her what you can do.” 

Some interesting ideals of a career were elicited by the 
request that the girls write what they would like to be 
when they had grown up to womanhood, 

‘One girl wrote: “I would like to be a dressmaker. 
Why so? Well because I have learned sewing good in 
vacation school, and besides I like sewing very very much 
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Yes a person who can sew good is never left, but can al- 
ways make her living. It is so, but sometimes, times are 
bad and you can’t get no work. My sister has learned 
dressmaking for five or six months and as she has learned 
it perfect she can easily learn me.” 

Another wrote: ‘‘ When I am big I would like to be an 
authores I would like to sit and write poems As Harriet 
Beacherstow who wrote about uncle Tom’s cabin, Hans 
Anderson who wrpte about The little Match girl and oth- 
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ers. I like to be brave and true and great. I would like 
to write story books, fairy tails and readers. When Iam 
big I would be known all over If I could write poems.” 

And a third wrote: “I would like to be a Queen and 
sit in my palace with the diamonds all droundme and own 
the City and eat with the King good food. I would where 
the diamond crown on my head and read good books in 
my palace and when the children would come in I would 
give them good fruits. I would have many servants to 
keep my palace clean and sweep the floors while I am 
away with the King for a walk. I would have mony all 
that I would need to make me happy.” 
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SEWING CLASS. 


It was pathetic to note the emphasis placed on the de 
sire for good food and other creature comforts by so many 
of the girls. 

The boys, too, had a chance to learn to sew; only they 
were grouped in tailor classes, because it would be beneath 
the dignity of boys if they thought they were being taught 
how to sew. 

A room full of boys, when they first saw the clay mod 
elling, thought it was just the thing to ‘‘chuck” at each 
other, but, under the guidance of the teacher, soon became 
greatly interested in making fruit, flowers, or animals out 
of the clay. One of the little fellows was only seven years 
old. His teacher was absent one morning, and the boy 
was heart-broken because he could not work in the clay 
To cheer him up the principal said, ‘* Well, suppose you 
take some clay and a model and see what you can do by 
yourself.” 

One of the teachers in an East Side school records in 
her report some observations which throw additional light 
upon the effect of the work. 

The class opened with an attendance of forty-three— 
a heterogeneous mass of bright unruly boys, brought to 
gether by the desire to have some fun, as they promptly 
confessed, and by tales of the benefits enjoyed by their 
predecessors of the last summer. Some, however, were 
actuated by a desire to learn anything and everything. 
When it was discovered that they were not to be allowed 
even the harmless amusement of pelting each other with 
clay, the frolicsome element gradually melted away, pre 
ferring the freedom of the street, where they could redress 
their grievances openly, with harder kicks than it was 
possible to do surreptitiously under the desk. Only six 
weeks to tone down the moods and tempers induced by 
the usage of twice as many years of hard words and still 
harder blows, the usual persuasive methods in this dis 
trict. Unexpected help came from the intense desire to 
learn and improve the wisl to excel, which is strongly 
developed. Visitors were hailed with delight as some one 
to admire and remark on their work. A word of com 
mendation from Dr. Locke made the recipient hold his 
head many inches higher, and acted as a stimulus to the 
whole class, each boy working with renewed enthusiasm, 
hoping that his effort might also elicit a word of praise 

The clay was always received with evident satisfaction, 
Each class received two lessons per week of sixty minutes 
duration, inclusive of distribution of clay and other neces- 
sary preparation. That the clay-work has gained a place 
in the affections of the boys was evidenced by the fact 
that they have drawn up a petition to the Hebrew Insti 
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(Continued from page 697.) 
it the Beaux-Arts. This subject lasted them almost to 
the tnd of the dinner. 

Then Adams looked around the two little rooms of the 
restaurant and said: *‘ There are not many here to-night. 
here's Clarence Shields over there in thé corner—and 
Jerry Quinn, too. You've heard of him?” 

The young man who had been on a newspaper in To 
peka for three years recognized these namey at once. 

I suppose the thin one is Shields?” he ipquired. 

No,” was the answer; ‘the thin one is Jerry.” 

‘That isn’t his real name, is it?” Sartain asked. “ I've 
read his comic copy—and some of it is pretty 
good, especially the Irish dialect poems, That's how he 
came to take the name, I suppose.” 

He took the name when he was baptized,” the artist 
returned, * and he was christened Jerry, too, and not Jere- 
minh, and he isn’t Irish at all, either. He's from Maine, 
1 believe Shickis, now, is Irish.” 

He's the one who looks like a parish priest?” was 
the new-comer's next question. ‘‘I should never have 
thought that so chunky a person could write lyrics as 
iiry as his 

While they were thus discussing the personal appear- 
ance of the men at the other table, Shields and Quinn 
made, ready to depart. They had been sitting with their 
backs to Adams. Now they caught sight of him and came 
overt 

What's the good word with you?” asked the portly 
Shields, who wore a shabby black coat. 

Adams introduced Sartain to Shields and to Quinn, tell- 
ing them that the new-comer had been on a Western pa- 
per, and now had a job with Carington & Company. 
Then he ordered a fresh package of cigarettes, and sug- 
gested that they have their smoke out at his table. 

Adams mentioned that Sartain was a friend of Mr. 
Vivian's, and said to Shields: ‘* You don’t go to Vivian's 
now, do you? And you used to.” 

No,” answered the poet, simply. 
drunk there one night by mistake.” 

Then he took the chair nearest to Sartain. ‘‘So it’s 
with Carington you are?” he began, with more than a 
hint of a brogue in his pleasant and cultivated voice. 

Do you know, now, if they’ve any departmental work 
they want done there—any art criticism, for instance?” 

Sartain had to declare that he was afraid that the staff 
of Carington & Company was complete. 

Perhaps there’s an opening on Manhattan now,” 
Jerry — broke in. He was a man of thirty, tall and 
thin le had a hatchet face and a pronounced down- 
east accent 
the office 

‘* Manhattan isa wasted opportunity,” said Jerry Quinn, 

There's a big chance for a paper written by New-York 
ers for New-Yorkers. But nobody they've had on it yet 
has had any gumption. I don't know who's going to run 
it next, but I’ve heard they were cutting down their col 
umn rates to five dollars.” 

“T've a poem here the Arctic Monthly has declined,” 
remarked Shields, taking a folded paper from the pocket 
of his shiny coat “It's a month, or maybe two, now, 
since I laid eyes on Manhattan. Read that for me, Jerry, 
my boy, and see if you think it will do for them.” 

The down-easter took the manuscript and read it care- 
fully, while the author helped himself to another ciga- 
rette 

‘I shouldn't wonder if you could sell them that,” Jerry 
Quinn declared, returning the sheet to the writer. ‘* But 
those lines are all pretty long. Seems to me, if I was 
going to sell that poem where they pay space-rates, I'd 
cut every one of those lines in half and double up the price 
on them.” 

‘* It’s a great big head you have, Jerry,” cried the poet, 
in admiration. “T'll copy it out in the morning, and if 
they take it, I'll have you here to dinner with me.” 

Jerry Quinn laughed. ‘*Tell you what you onglt to 
do, Clarry: you ought to retain me as your advance-agent, 
and give me a commission on all the contracts I put you 
up to,” 

‘* It's a steady desk on that same Manhattan I'd like,” 
returned the poet. “And if they want copy, I'm the 
man for them, I'm thinking. I ean write off-hand any 
part of the whole history of the world without looking 
ata book. I won't say that it will be absolutely accurate 

of course not, nobody is absolutely accurate—but it will 
be near enough for a newspaper, anyway. What is ac- 
curacy, after all? Isn't it the only virtue of the philis- 
tines?” 

Adams intervened here. 
all? 

A philistine ?" echoed Shields. ‘* Well, now, I'm 
thinking that a philistine is a man who calls me a philis- 
tine.’ 

There was a general laugh at this, in which Adams 
joined. ‘Then he retorted: ** That's not my definition, 
A philistine is a man who gets the better of me in an ar- 
gument.’ 

Sartain came into the conversation, ‘“‘ A concrete ex- 
ample of the philistine,” he suggested, ‘‘is the man who 
believes that Bacon wrote ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘Othello.’” 

**But I have always maintained Bacon was Shak- 
spere,” cried Adams. ‘The bard led a double life, that’s 
all,” 

“It's the letters of Junius, I believe, Bacon wrote,” 
added Shields, falling into the joke. 

‘And of course Bacon was the Man in the Iron Mask,” 
snid Sartain, conscious of a sense of effort. 

And probably Bacon was the unknown who struck 
Billy Patterson,” Adams added. 

How much do you suppose he struck him for?” asked 
Jerry 

‘It’s on the financial side of the transaction Jerry has 
his mind fixed always, I've noticed,” Shields com- 
mented, 

Sartain was quite aware that this conversation was a 
little forced, and that those who took part in it were 
straining. But none the less he liked it, and he liked to 
be in the company of men like Adams and Shields and 
Quinn 

The litle group soon broke up: and ‘Adams and Sartain 
tramped through the snow to Broadway together, where 
they separated, The young novelist thanked the artist 
for the pleasant evening he had had. He wanted to say 
that be felt as though he were making his first appearance 
in the New York circle which most closely corresponded 
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to that in Paris celebrated by Henry MUrger; but he could 
not find quite the right words to phrase his thought, and 
he left it unsaid. 


CHAPTER XL 


TIE new year brought no change to Sartain. He kept 
longing to see Esther Dircks again; he thought of her 
very often; he went on idealizing lor as the heroine of his 
new novel. He had only to close his eyes and her image 
arose before him. So familiar was it to him that he was 
greatly surprised when one day it occurred to him that as 
et he had spoken to the woman he loved only three times 
in all. It seemed to him as though he had loved her 
always. It was true also that neither at the Vivians’ that 
first afternoon nor at the meeting of the Contemporary 
had he had a chance to talk to her alone; this precious 
opportunity had been vouchsafed to him only once. When 
he recalled their delicious interchange of confidences that 
Sunday twilight in Stuyvesant Square, he was impatient 
fow her return to the city that he might attempt to renew 
this delight. 

But it was six weeks that she remained away by the 
bedside of her grandmother, and during these twoscore 
days and more Sartain went about his daily work as usual, 
and took his customary share of the pleasures of the town. 
His was a steady flame; but it was no devouring confla- 
gration of the senses, no overwhelming passion. His love 
for Esther did not take away his appetite or keep him 
awake at night. His unconquerable resolve was to win 
her for his wife; she was the woman he wanted and 
meant to have if she would take him. But his devotion 
to her did not interfere with the regular routine of his 
existence. 

At night he worked unceasingly on his new novel, which 
grew rapidly under his hands, and he did his work faith- 
fully every day at the office; but he had discovered that 
the affairs of Carington & Company were not running 
smoothly. Salaries were still paid regularly, yet there 


were not lacking signs that the money to meet the weekly ° 


bills had been raised with difficulty. Sartain was still able 
to have sent to Dircks not a few of the small jobs of en- 
graving that were absolutely needed. In thus aiding Es- 
ther's father it seemed to the young man almost as though 
he were bringing himself in some way closer to her—al- 
though, of course, he never expected her to know that he 
had had anything to do with her father's orders. 

It was through the urt-editor that he received the first 
news of Esther's probable return. A process-block had 
begn sent to Mr. Dircks to retouch, with a request that he 
return it within the week. This was about the middle of 
January; and the next day the engraver had come in to 
tell the art-editor that he could not do the work within 
thetrequired time, as he had to go West—having just re- 
ceived a telegram from his daughter announcing the death 
of her grandmother. 

Sartain calculated that Dircks and his daughter would 
return early in the following week, and that they certain- 
ly would be back in Stuyvesant Square by the Sunday 
after. He determined to call then. 

Yet when the day came he hesitated. He asked himself 
whether he was intimate enough with Esther to intrude 
upon her within a fortnight after the death of her grand- 
mother. He kept up the debate with himself for the five 
minutes it took him to walk from Irving Place to Stuy- 
vesant Square ; and the decision was given for the affirma- 
tive, not trom any logical reason, but simply because the 
young man felt that he must see her again as soon as pos- 
sible. 

It was the gruff voice of her father through the speak- 
ing-tube that bade him come up; and when he entered the 
front room where he had last seen her, almost two montlis 
earlier, he found only Raphael Dircks. 

It was early in the afternoon, and the sun shone warm- 
ly, although it was a bitter January day. In the clear 
light the bareness of the sitting-room was more obvious 
than it had been at his earlier visit. There was only a 
small square of worn carpet in the centre of the floor. 
There was only one small table. There were no orna- 
ments, except on the mantel-piece three silver photograph- 
frames containing portraits of Mr. Vivian's daugliters. 

Her father stood with his back to the fireplace, where 
a small hard-coal fire glowed dully. His long frame, 
topped by his head with its full beard and its mass of 
straggling white hair, made the room appear smaller than 
it was. He held the Sunday supplement of the Gotham 
Gazette in his hand, and he had a corn-cob pipe in his 
mouth 

When he saw Sartain he laid aside the pipe and the pa 
per and greeted his visitor cordially, gripping the new- 
comer’s hand in his own huge and hairy paw. 

Sartain inquired at once about Esther. ‘‘ Has not your 
daughter returned?” he asked, anxiously. 

Yes,” was the sententious answer, as the old man 
took up his pipe, knocked out the ashes, and began to re- 
fill it from a pouch on the table. 

“Isn't she well to-day?” was the young man’s next 
question. . 

** Yes,” responded her father, lighting the pipe with a 
match. 

Sartain said nothing while Dircks puffed for a few 
seconds in silence. Generally he was able to talk easily 
with her father, since the p> fon seemed to be glad to 
have some one else bear the burden of the conversation 
and express his thoughts for him. To-day the two mono- 
syllabic responses chilled the young man’s desire to talk, 
and left him with nothing to say. 

Finally Mr. Dircks raised his slow black eyes, and 
looked at Sartain from under his beetling brows. 

** She's in there,” the old man began, indicating the 
rear room by a movement of his broad shoulders. ‘ She's 
lying down.” 

*] suppose she must be very much fatigued with the 
strain of the past weeks,” said Sartain. 

** She’s tired,” her father continued. ‘‘ But she'll come 
in soon; meantime you read that,” and he picked up the 
newspaper and held it out to his visitor with his big 
thumb spread over the paragraph he wished Sartain to 
peruse. 

The young man skimmed the few lines of print with 
the speed of a practised newspaper reader. He recog- 
nized them as a quotation from an article in the Arctic 
Monthly of that month. 

**Read it out,” Dircks repeated, when he caught Sar- 
tain’s eye. 

The young man remembered the poem Esther had been 


bidden to read aloud the last time he had called. He fan- 
cied now that the old man was a little slow of apprehen- 
sion, and liked to absorb anything he approved by the 
ear as well as by the eye. 

What Sartain read was this: ‘‘ The good American is 
typified for us in the past by Washington and Franklin, 
by Emerson and Lincoln, men of simple tastes, all of 
them accepting plain living that they might have high 
thinking, The bad American is with us in the present in 
the persons of the wrecker of railroads, the manipulator 
of trusts, and the briber of legislative committees—the 
man who is willing to make money anyhow, so long as 
he makes a great deal. It is for us to decide which type 
is 0 dominate our civilization in the future. Our present 
aristocracy of wealth has neither breeding nor common 
sense nor patriotism. It has vanity without pride. It is 
ostentatious and vulgar and trivial. It is snobbish to a 
degree unknown in the older countrics from which it has 
borrowed its outworn idols. Any one who has read the 
newspapers for the last ten years can name more than one 
rich man, and more than one rich man’s son, who has 
been sowing dragon's teeth, sure to spring up armed men 
in due season. The career of these men of great wealth 
is a direct incentive to riot and rapine, to nihilism, and to 
anarchy.” 

When Sartain had finished reading, he looked up at 
Dircks, and for the first time he remarked the extreme 
whiteness of the whites of the old man’s eyes. 

“That's good!” Direcks declared. ‘1 ain't more no- 
tional than any other man, but I know what's right and 
what's wrong. And it ain't right for one man to have 
money to waste when another man hasn't any to pay for 
food!” 

‘It is not easy to say just how we should control the 
distribution of wealth,” Sartain returned. ‘* But what 
most annoys me is the foolish way in which so many of 
these rich men’s sons waste their inheritance. I should 
think they would like to have some fun with their money 
—buying books and pictures and statuary, or building 
public fountains, or making parks for the poor people. 
There’s one of them now has a paper, called Manhattan, 
and he doesn’t know what to do with it. I think there’s 
an idea in it—a New York weekly, just for New- Yorkers, 
ought to succeed.” 

**You would like to edit a paper?” asked Dircks, with 
another lowering of his eyebrows, as he gazed intently 
at Sartain. 

**I don’t know that I should make a good editor,” said 
the young man, modestly. ‘‘ But I should dearly love to 
try my hand at it. And I believe that there is really an 
opening now for a paper like Manhattan, but the young 
dude who has been paying the bills will tire of it sooner 
or later, and then sell it or stop it.” 

“If he’d been losing on it he'd sell it cheap,” was 
Dircks’s only comment. 

Sartain wondered if Esther in the next room could hear 
what they had been saying, if she had recognized his 
voice, if that was why she did not come in, and if she 
would think his visit that afternoon an unpardonable as- 
sumption. 

As though her father had read his thoughts, Dircks 
turned heavily in his chair and called to her. Esther!” 

** Yes, father,” was the response; and it was with a 
thrill of pleasure that the young man heard her voice 
again. 

**Here’s Mr. Sartain come to visit with you!” the old 
man said. 

* Oh!” 
minute.” 

But it was nearly five minutes before she kept her word. 
And when the door opened at last and she came gliding 
in, he was shocked to see how worn she was and how 
thin. In her simple black dress she was paler than ever, 
and slighter. The sunlight glinted from the ashen gold 
of her hair, and she appeared to Sartain more ethereal 
than before, more like some rare orchid, disdainful of any 
connection with the soil. 

His heart leaped within him as his hand touched hers. 
He wished that he could fold her in his arms and bid her 
lie there, secure and protected. What he said was that 
he hoped she had not overfatigued herself. She answered 
that she had been very tired, but that she had been rest- 
ing the two days since she came home. Sartain had no 
liking for the details of disease and death, but he felt the 
need of breaking the silence, and he asked when her 
grandmother had died—on what day. 

She told him; and then she went on to tell him all 
about her grandmother's last hours, and how the old lady 
was very fond of her and very good to her. In telling 
him all these things she broke down once or twice, and 
wept a little; and then he would beg her not to continue, 
if it was painful to her; and she would insist, informing 
him that it was a relief to talk about her grandmother, 
who was so kind and sweet. She confided to him that, 
much as she should miss the old lady. she could not wish 
her alive again, since it would only prolong her suffering 
fruitlessly. And then she declared that this seemed to 
her so heartless that she could not forgive herself for 
holding such an opinion. 

He informed her that he understood exactly what she 
meant and how she felt; and he tried to encourage her, 
and to make her believe that she had done her duty fully. 
He assured her that her presence must have been a great 
comfort to the old lady; and she confessed that this was 
so, since her grandmother did not want her out of sight 
towards the end, and had followed her about the room 
with her eyes after she had lost the power of speech. 
Then he begged her to believe that it would be a satisfac- 
tion to her always to remember that she had been present 
during her grandmother's last hours, and that she had 
done all she could to comfort and sustain the dying wo- 
man. She admitted that this was true enough, but still she 
reproached herself for her thought. 

He assured her that this was merely morbid, and that 
she should throw off such strained fancies. Her first 
duty now, so he continued, was to herself—and to her 
father, of course. She must rest and regain her strength. 
She ought to take very good care of herself during the re- 
mainder of the winter, as the climate of New York was so 
treacherous. Especially ought she to take life easily until 
she had wholly recovered her former health and vigor; she 
should be very careful not to overtask herself. 

Then she told him how good Johnny had been in agree- 
ing to do her reading for her at Bellevue Hospital. 

“I did not know you went to Bellevue,” he declared. 


she cried. ‘ Well—tell him I'll be there in a 




















“Oh yes,” she answered, ‘‘ Dora and Theo 
and I belong to a Ten—a Ten of the King’s 
ray op you know. And we promised 
this fall to go to Bellevue two afternoons a 
week to read to the convalescents. And 
while I've been away Johnny has taken my 
turn, and she isn’t a King’s Daughter either. 
She wouldn't join when we did.” 


“1 wonder why not?” Sartain commented. | 


** I’m sure I don’t know,” Esther answered. 
‘*Perbaps she knew she was good enough 
without belonging to anything. She is real- 
ly good, you know. I’m devoted to Dora 
and Theo, but they are not half as good as 
Johnny is.” 

This was entirely a new suggestion to Sar- 
tain, who had not hitherto looked on Mr. 
Vivian's eldest daughter as the embodiment 
of goodness. 

By this time twilight was descending on 
the city, and Mr. Dircks, rousing himself 
from his revery, struck a match on his 
trousers and lighted the gas. 
rose to his feet at once, apologized for stay- 
ing so long, and was assured that it did not 
seem a quarter of an hour since he came. 


| many advantages to the student. 


Then Sartain | 


As he was going Esther invited him to | 


come again on Sunday afternoon, because 


even if she were not at home her father | 


would be glad of a chat with him. 

At the head of_the stairs Dircks himself 
called down, ** That paper now—what’s its 
name?” 

** What paper?” asked Sartain, surprised. 

“The paper about New York,” was the 
old man's reply. ‘‘ The one the fool’s losing 
money on?” 

“Ob,” the young man answered, ‘‘ you 
mean Manhattan.” 

* That's it,” Dircks repeated, ‘‘ Manhattan, 
I must remember the name.” 

When Sartain got out into the street and 
began to walk briskly up Lover's Lane, he 
went over again in his mind the whole con- 
versation with Esther Dircks; and he was 
astonished to discover that she had received 
him at once on a friendly footing. It was 
only the fourth time be and she had ex- 
changed words, and it seemed to him that in 
his fourth meeting he had made a great stride 
towards intimacy. The first time he had 
gone to the house in Stuyvesant Square, 
that drizzling afternoon in November, he had 
been x mere casual acquaintance making a 
first call. On this second visit he had been 
accepted at once as though he were a famil 
jar friend. That he should have made this 
progress was to him inexplicable, since he 
and she had not spoken or corresponded in 
the two months’ interval between the two 
interviews 
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OMEN DENTISTS. 

Ar first view dentistry might 
seem to be one of the profes- 
sions especially suited to the ca- 

pabilities of women. The nice manipula- 
tion and the minute attention to details which 
it requires, the opportunity which it affords 
of relieving pain and remedying the decay 
of nature without incurring, apparently, in 
the more serious responsibilities which at- 
tend practice in the field of medical science, 
where issues of life and death are involved; 
and the remunerative nature of the occupa- 
tion would seem to make it peculiarly ap- 
propriate for the clever and energetic girl 
with a practical turn of mind, a good deal 
of mechanical ingenuity, orderly and me- 
thodical habits, and something of the desire 
to relieve suffering and to improve upon na- 
ture, which is inborn in every woman. But 
even such a girl would do well to give much 
thought to the subject, and to consider it in 
all its various aspects before finally making 
up her mind to become a dentist. In the 
first place she must assure herself that her 
physical strength will be sufficient to mect 
the demands that will be made upon it in 
the ordinary practice of the profession. To 
stand six or eight hours a day at an opera- 
ting-chair, occupying much of the time 
strained positions, and expending much mus- 
cular strength in the various operations per- 
formed, taxes the endurance, dentists say, 
even of a strong man. The wrist must be 
strong and supple; the touch sure and firm. 
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So many and so various, indeed, are the 

drawbacks to the dentist’s profession, as one 
for women, that an experienced woman prac- 
titioner in the city declares that she could 
not conscientiously advise any woman to 
enter it, unless with the intention of prac- 
tising it only as the assistant or partner of 
a mule dentist. 
’ But having made up her mind to enter 
the profession what are the first steps to be 
tuken by the young woman who desires to 
qualify herself for its practice? If she de- 
sires to acquire a thorough mastery of the 
profession she must undoubtedly enter some 
one of the dental colleges that have in re- 
cent years opened their doors to women. 
Of these there are two of excellent standing 
in Philadelphia, a city which offers, “ee 
Chie 
among these is the facility of obtaining 
board at a very moderate rate—from $4 to 
$6 a week—in a private family of respecta- 
bility, where some of the comforts of a home 
will be enjoyed. 

To enter either of the colleges referred to, 


the Philadelphia Dental College and the | 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, a 
good common-school education is required. 
The course of studies will be more or less 


| the same in both. 


A glance at the curriculum of one of these 
colleges—let us take the Philadelphia Den- 
tal College—will show that a dentist's di- 


| ploma is not to be obtained without hard 


work. The course covers a period of three 
years, in addition to which intending stu- 
dents are advised to pursue a course of pre- 


liminary reading extending over one or two 


years, which may, however, be followed at 
home, guided by a syllabus of the studies of 
all the departments, which will be furnished 
by the college, on application. 

The first year of actual college work will 
be given to practical work in the technics of 
the profession and the study of anatomy and 
surgery, including dissection, physiology, 
materia medica, and anesthesia, and work 
in the histological and bacteriological labor- 
atories. 

During the second year practical work 
in technics is continued, accompanied with 
chemical laboratory work, practice in the 
infirmary attached to the college, and the 


study of chemistry, pathology, and therapeu- | 


tics, anatomy, surgery, physiology, materia 
medica, anzsthesia, histology, and bacteri- 
ology. 

The third year is given to general infirm- 
ary practice; continued practical work, 
chemistry, metallurgy, and dental pathol 


| ogy and therapeutics. The work in all these 


The eye must be quick to perceive an unex- | 


pected development in some apparently sim- 


ple case, and the mind full of resources for | 
every emergency ; for, owing to the compar- | 


atively recent foundation of dental science, 


developments will present themselves for | 


the exact treatment of which the practitioner 
will find no tested rules laid down in the 
books, and which she must deal with guided 


by little other light than that of her own | 


judgment and experience. 


She must, too, have a good share of both | 


physical and moral courage to enable her to 
meet with coolness and self-possession the 
more serious complications which will pre- 
sent themselves in the course of the dentist’s 
practice—the prolonged insensibility of a 
patient from weakness of the heart, or what- 
ever other cause, after the administration of 
an anesthetic; a sudden hemorrhage follow- 
ing the extraction of a tooth; blood-poison- 
ing, resulting from some of the various 
forms of abscesses caused by bone decay. 
All this she must regard as a part of the 
profession which she should feel within her- 
self the latent power to deal with before she 
resolves to enter it, unless, indeed, she is 
content to practise it merely as the assistant, 
or the junior partner, so to say, of a dentist 
of the stronger sex. 


various departments of science is thorough, 
and such as forms the foundation of a medi- 
cal education. 

In materia medica, the origin and chemi- 
cal composition of drugs, the modes of pre- 
paring them, “‘ their physiological action, 
therapeutic uses, poisonous effects, and an- 
tidotal treatment,” are taught. In anesthesia 
the lectures include the ‘history, chemis- 
try, manner of preparation, physiological 
action, and toxicology of all general and lo- 
cal anesthetics,” together with a consider 
ation of ‘‘ physical diagnosis and modes of 
resuscitation. The lectures on physiology 
treat of the formation, functions, and pecu- 
liarities of the cells, tissues, and organs of 
the body; their changes and their relations 
to one another, together with the laws that 
govern them.” 

The expenses of the college course will be 
$115 each year for tuition, about $12 for 
books, and $25 for instruments. The final 
examination fee will be $35. 

Mary J. SERRANO. 


PRACTICAL TALKS ON 
MILLINERY. 
XII.—NET HAT. 

HIS is to be of lace and shirred on to 
a wire frame. As it is necessary in 
such thin material to allow three 
times around for fulness, you will 
have to make two seams. 

Do not sew them; but turn in half an inch 
on one side and lap, basting to hold it in 
place. To measure a frame for the amount 
required, measure the deepest part of the 
brim on the under side, from the outer edge 
to the head-line, and allow three-quarters of 
aninch. From the outer edge on the upper 
side to the top of the side crown, allowing 
for tucks at the edge, and also for tucks 
over the first wire in the brim. An extra 
piece is used for the tip, or it is sometimes 
finished with a fancy piece of jet. Having 
measured and cut your material, put in a 
line of basting the depth of the under brim 
(not forgetting the three-quarters of an inch 
at head-line). If the tucks are to be one and 
a quarter inches deep, run another thread 
that distance from the first, and so on until 
you have marked off the required number. 
‘old the tops of all these tucks together and 
baste evenly, as you want to feel sure that 
the one row of shirring will hold them all. 
As you ay marks in at the quar- 
ters before you began to shirr, by finding the 
quarters on the frame, it will be an easy mat- 

ter to adjust it. J 
If this is your first hat of the kind, you 
will find it easier to turn back the upper 
part of the net; and after arranging the 
gathers, tack it to the wire all the way 
around. Draw up the shirr thread and fas- 
ten; bring the upper part of the net over on 
to the frame, and holding both upper and 
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lower portions toward you, run a line of 
shirring as close to the wire as possible. 
This is difficult, but with patience it can be 
done. Now let the under side go loose, and 
holding in the fulness of the upper side with 


line as a guide for the next row of shirring. 
Shirr and fasten to the wire on under side. 
If the side crown is straight put another 
shirr at the top and sew to wire, folding the 
raw edge over and fastening inside. A pret- 
ty way to ornament the brim is to place 
heavy silk wires over the wires in the brim. 
These should be sewed on before drawing 
up the under facing. Conceal the stitches 
as much as possible, and finish the ends by 
allowing half an inch to lap; trim off the 
covering on one side, and push one end of 
the wire into the other and draw the cover- 
ing over; conceal the join by wrapping silk 
about it. 

Gather the fulness on the under side of 
brim, draw in at head-line, and fasten. Cov- 
er the tip with three or four thicknesses laid 
on plain, and finish the edge with as many 





Get the right length for fulness, and mark 
off as you did for the edge; shirr and sew to 
place. The last thing to do is to remove the 
bastings from the tucks, and pulling them 
apart, give them as full an appearance as 
possible. It will require one and a half 
yards for an ordinary sized hat made in this 
way. Mrs. James H. Brrp. 
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T PAYS.” 


Tuat ‘‘it pays to be civil” is an 
axiom that has perhaps been so often 
repeated that it has lost its force. 

If one’s gentle instinct does not prompt her 
to be polite to everybody, her principles of 
policy should teach her to be so. It is never 
safe to be discourteous to the most menial 
person, for the time may come when his 
good-will may be worth much to us. 

In travelling, the value of a gentle con 
siderate manner of speech is particularly re- 
| markable. Railroad officials are quick to 

note and act upon the request made by her 

who speaks kindly, and acknowledges all at- 
tentions with a cordial ‘‘thank you”; and 
with one’s fellow-travellers she who would 
receive kindly consideration must give it. 
This is a low basis upon which to found 
politeness, but the humiliating fact remains 
| that some persons are moved by principles 
of self-interest who are not affected by the 
idea of noblesse oblige. 





ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—MRs,. W INSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syxup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
ss. w - colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—(Adv. 


FOOD FOR BABIES 
Must be nourishing and suitable, and by “suit 
able food” is meant a food which a child will 
property digest and assimilate. Gail Borden Eagle 
trand Condensed Milk for forty years has been 
Book entitled “ Babies” 


the leading infant food. 
sent free.—| Adv.] 
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Waiter Baker & Co.'s 
BREAKFAST 
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A Perfect Food. 
Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 





WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780. 
_ DORCHESTER, MASS, 


the left hand, run a line of basting at the head- | 





tucks as you have at the edge of the brim. | 
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“Child 
“ Children 
fy People who are familiar with 
4 Mellin’s Food and its results say 
5 that they “can tell Mellin’s Food 
children as soon as they see 
them.” Why? because Mellin’s Food 
children have a healthy appearance, 
are full of life and vigor, have good 
color in their cheeks, firm, solid flesh 


and a vital force that carries them 
safely through the trials of childhood. 


Mellin’s Food 


I have a baby girl 9 months old 
who has been fed on Mellin’s Food 
since she was 2daysold. She has 
never known a day’s illness. She 
sleeps all night and is good-natured 
during the day. She is so strong 
and healthy that I often say she is 
a good advertisement for Mellin’s 
Food. I change milk quite often 
without the least trouble. I know 
a number of children here who 
were raised on Mellin’s Food and 
they are so much healthier com- 
pared with other children that G 
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it is surprising to note the dif- 
ference. Mrs. E. J. Hall, 74 
Bishop Street, Olean, N.Y. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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10th THOUSAND 


THE OPEN 
QUESTION 


By Elizabeth Robins 


(Cc. E. RAIMOND) 


There is a seriousness of purpose, an artist’s 
genuine humility before his material, mated to 
a rare sense of life and the play of strong hearts 
and souls, which makes this a book of the mo- 
ment. Mr. Raimond is to be congratulated. 
We have been deeply held by his work; we 
offer to him our grateful recognition of its 
innate excellences.—Lendon Daily Chronicle. 

It would not surprise us if this proved to 
be the novel of the season. One is much 
struck by the author's penetration of detail 
and clever style. It is a book which makes a 
reputation, —Pad// Mall Gazette, London. 
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(Continued from page 699.) 
tute requesting that a class for modelling might be estab- 
lished in that institution. 

New York's experience has been very stimulating to 
other cities. Thus Chicago, Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
Philadelphia, New Haven, and Newark have bad similar 
vacation schools, while from far-off Budapest a letter 
from Dr. Farkas came to the writer, stating that he bas 
called the attention of the people there to these remarkable 
New York schools and wants them established there. 

From having had a general oversight of the vacation- 
school movement, as the then general agent of the asso 
ciation, I felt that these schools, as operated in New 
York, marked the beginning of the development of a 
new educational institution of the highest value to the 
entire community. I felt, therefore, that the vacation 
school should not be left to the precarious support of a 
private charity, which, being dependent on the voluntary 
subscriptions of the public, cannot count on an unim- 
paired continuance of its funds from year to year. Then, 
too, if the summer school is good for children in one 
ward, it is good for those in all wards under the same 
condition. Hence the scope of the movement would be 
broader than that made possible by a private institution. 
It is, in my judgment, proper for a private charity to 
point the way to public enterprise, and give to the public 
an object-lesson through the successful operation of a 
good plan. Then, when its usefulness has been demon- 
strated, the proper city department should take the move- 
ment under its care. 

This was exactly what happened in New York. In 1897 
the sum of $10,000 was appropriated by the Board of Pub- 
lic Education for vacation schools, under the care of Seth 
8. Stewart, John L. N. Hunt, and A. P. Marvle, a special 
committee on vacation schools and play-grounds. The 
board recognized the good work done by the association, 
and the policy for 1898 followed very closely that of 
former years. Of the ten schools selected, seven were 
south of Twenty-fourth Street, and six of these were on 
the East Side. The lines of work were kindergarten 
games; supervision of play—one teacher in each school 
giving his entire time to this; nature study, broadly inter- 
preted; stories; modelling; charcoal-work; water-colors; 
pictorial representation; sewing; wood - work; Venetian 
iron-work, 

The foregoing sketch has illuminated the following 
statistics of cost. Even if the expenses had been twice as 
great, the schools would have paid simply from an eco- 
nomic point of view, because each child who was kept 
well and taught self-restraint lessens the charge on the 
city departments of Health, Police, and Charity. 


Total Coat day, No. of 
| veur Registration Attendances om y child. Schools 
1804 2100 28.000 11.7 cents 3 
1895 T1666 os AN) 51 * 6 
1896 5762 101,009 49 * 6 
1807 5669 179,070 *=0o “ 10 





* Inclading the expenses of administration and oversight, the total 
cost was about six cents per child 


For 1898, under the care of the special committee of 
the Board of Education, 4072 children received from the 











OLORADO will have again this summer a bien- 
nial meeting of a woman's organization. The 
General Federation, however, will have to yield 
»yrecedence in point of existence certainly to the 
pi Beta Phi Fraternity, which will hold at Boul- 

der, Colorado, from August 29 to September 1, inclusive, 

its sixteenth biennial convention. 

This is the first and oldest woman’s college fraternity, 
and was founded thirty-two years ago. Chapters from 
sixteen different States and the District of Columbia will 
be represented at the convention by delegates, besides 
many unofficial members of the fraternity. The pro- 
gramme opens on Tuesday evening, August 29, with a 
reception, the business sessions alternating during the rest 
of the convention with various other entertainments. On 
Friday afternoon a reception is given to the visiting 
women in the State University, and on Friday evening 
the convention closes with a ball. Saturday the delegates 
are invited to spend the day in Denver with the Colorado 
Beta Chapter 

The convention will hold its regular sessions on the 
grounds of the Texas and Colorado State Chautauqua 
Association, which have been leased for the week. These 
grounds are just at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, five 
hundred feet above Boulder, and a mile’s ride out by the 
electric cars. Some of the suggestions made to the dele- 
gates by the Grand President, Mrs. F. H. Sisson, of Gales 
burg, Illinois, are worth repeating: ‘‘ Come familiar with 
hee fraternity's constitution; also feel at home with par- 

iamentary law. You owe it to your chapter to take an 
active part, Five minutes will be allowed for chapter 
reports; fill that time in the most interesting way you can. 
Come with note-book and pencil to every business session ; 
you will get many good suggestions, that will not be re- 
corded in the formal minutes, to take home to your chap- 
ter. Come as one of a great family, and in all cheerful 
discussion know your own mind, be firm, and yet remem- 
ber that there may be times when it will be most becom- 
ing and honorable to acquiesce.” 

For any further information address Miss Amelia D. 
Alpiner, 282 Chicago Street, Kankakee, Illinois. 


HE recent annual state conference D. A. R., which was 
the fourth in the history of the State organization, was 
very successful. It was held at Buffalo, and the presence 
of Mrs. Daniel Manning, the president-general, D. A. R., 
contributed especial distinction, Every one of the fifty- 


six chapters in the State of New York was represented 
by at least one delegate, many of them claiming its full 
gg of two delegates—the regent and a member 

rs. James Mead Belden, State regent, presided. The 
reports of the various chapters show a steady progress, 
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citizens $13,201 83. New York received 4072 future citi- 
zens, each of whom was started along right lines of civic 
and social usefulness. 

During the term specimens of the work of the schools 
were collected, and an impressive exhibit was made of 
doll clothes, embroideries, bedquilts, aprons, laundry-bugs, 
trays, boxes, benches, clay modellings, drawings, and wa- 
ter-colors. But those results that will be of the greatest 
value to the boys and girls cannot be shown in an exhibit. 
These children have had placed before them ideals of noble 
lives and deeds, they have learned uplifting songs, they 
have gained a certain inspiration from the beauty which 
they have drawn or modelled, and, best of all, they have 
been in daily contact with the helpful personality of the 
principal and staff. 

For the summer of 1899 the vacation schools are in 
charge of the same committee, which in turn is respon- 
sible to Hon. Miles M. O’Brien, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Special Schools. There are ten schools, of which 
four are in buildings with roof play-grounds; the schools 
are at 8 Henry Street, Rivington and Forsythe, Hester 
(between Orchard and Ludlow), East Broadway and 
Gouverneur Street, and Rivington and Suffolk streets, all 
of which are in the East Side. 

An important educational feature of the system is the 
twenty-one play-grounds in connection with the various 
schools, and in addition to these there are five out-door 
gymnasia. During the session plans are made for eighty 
outings and eight barge trips, while a two days’ tourna- 
ment will crown the summer's work. The success of the 
New York schools since 1894, with their widened scope 
last year and this because a part of the city’s own system, 
is a sure indication that the city children of 1899 will have 
cause for thankfulness. 


COSMOPOLITANS. 
IV.—THE SALT OF BREEDING. 

ONE of us knows just what is to become of us, 

but each of us knows that the only safe plan is 

to sit ready and waiting, gloved, booted, and 
spurred, prepared for whatever good chances 

Fate may open for us. The provident Yorkshire 

boy carried salt always, lest some one should offer him an 
egg and he be found saltiess; and we surely cannot do 
better than to follow his piously faithful example, provid- 
ing ourselves with the salt of breeding and address, lest we 
be presented with the meaty egg of opportunity and have 
no savor to bring to the feast. Just what social oppor- 
tunities may come the way of any woman no woman 
knows. In America particularly, just as any barefoot 
boy may awake some day as the nation’s President, so 
any girl may awake the First Lady in the Land. Ina 
republic all of its women are more or less social factors, 
having in their especial keeping the guardianship of the 
nation’s breeding and manners, and also a fair share of 
the morals. In other countries the manners of the people 


are, as it were, in the guardianship of an aristocracy that 
is supposed to set the pace in breeding and fashion of 
manner, but with us, as a more simple people, each one 
of us has much to do with the national standard of man- 
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ners. We have, then, a patriotic duty laid on us to be in- 
dividually mannerly, and to train ourselves individually 
in breeding, not merely for our own selves and the sake 
of family pride, but as a national duty. It seems a rather 
far cry from the breeding of a girl entering life and lady- 
hood to the manners of a nation, but it is not so far, after 
all, when we look at it all more closely. The history of 
every individual life in its growth, its victories and de- 
feats, is more or less like the history of a family, and the 
history of every little family may stand as a kind of 
type of the national life. Families have their govern- 
mental changes, their republics, their leaders (by no 
means always the parents), their revolutions, their dicta- 
tors, their emperors, their warfares and peaces, exactly 
as every vation has a history, and from the moment the 
child in the home wakes to the consciousness that it is a 
factor in the home—a part of the home life—its self-re- 
sponsibility and its share in the home government have 
begun. From that time the parent’s power is the less im- 
perial—the little nation is becoming a republic, with gov- 
ernment by the consent of the governed its growing 
feature. 

Who can say that here in embryo we have not a per- 
fect example of the rights and duties of a citizen in a re- 
public? All that the most ambitious girl has-to do is to 
set herself to learn perfectly day by day how to live in 
this tiny nation of her home, and by this means she fits 
herself for the larger duty of citizenship, or for any other 
more individual duties that may arise outside. Breeding 
of the highest and finest order is necessary to live com- 
fortably with others, even if those be nearest and dearest, 
and exactly that same order of self-control and breeding 
is what every woman first requires who enters any walk 
of social life, public or private. To be at home in one’s 
own bome, not a member of the family by the kindly for- 
bearance of others, but knowing bow to be at home as a 
wholesome, healthful, well-bred factor of the home life, is 
as rare an education and as perfect a training as any wo- 
man can ask to fit her for whatever position fate may 
offer to her. To possess the elements of good domestic 
breeding is as the possession of salt in Yorkshire pocket— 
she who has it is safe to accept any egg. With a little 
child the parental care sees to it that the opportunities 
for growth and development are all seized, but as the 
child grows older it is — to develop it beyond 
its own desire of grasp. hat growing member of the 
family who remains individual and makes no effort to 
become a part of the family cannot, after a certain age, 
be by force obliged to seize the opportunity of larger 
growth. The Yorkshire boy of his own option carrying 
his salt was undoubtedly all alert to find his egg, but had 
his parents tied up the mineral and odliged his wearing it 
on his person, the chances are that all the eggs of an 
Easter-Sunday might have passed him by and he would 
have grasped at none of them. Polish may be mechani- 
cally taught a member of the household, and a certain out- 
ward semblance of adaptability be insisted on, but breed- 
ing is a different matter, a more inherent and voluntary 
quality. The salt of breeding must be ney carried, 
and carrying it always, in the bosom of the family as 
well as when abroad, makes the eye alert for the smallest 
pullet egg of opportunity on which to strew the pleasant 
personal flavor. MARGARET SuTTon BRIscogr. 








CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK 


BY MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 
both in point of membership and in the educational and 
patriotic work conducted by them. As usual, a series of 
brilliant social events marked the conference during its 
session of three days. The Buffalo Chapter D. A. R. was 
the hostess, and pointed with pride at the end of the con 
ference to the record of the largest and most brilliant 
gathering yet held. The invitation of the Fort Greene 
Chapter, of Brooklyn, New York, to receive the confer- 
ence in June, 1900, was accepted. ‘‘ We part amid the roar 
of Niagara to meet again next year by the sea.” 





“ TOUR Centuries of Art” was the title of an art pro- 

gramme studied by the Literary Society of the Pros- 
pect Avenue Baptist Church of Buffalo, New York. Sec 
retary Mrs. E. C. Hawks, 581 Franklin Street, Buffalo, 
New York. 

Morning. 1. Awakenings of Art.—Foregleams: (a) In 
Pisa —Guinta; (>) In Siena—Guido and Duccio; (¢c) In 
Florence—Cimabue. Dawn—Giotto the Master—Pupils 
and Followers: (4) The Lorenzetti; (5) Simone Martini; 
(ce) Taddeo Gaddi; (d) Orcagna. Conversation: Literary 
Contemporaries of Giotto and their Influence on Art— 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio. 2. Development of Dra- 
matic Element in Painting.—Lights and Shadows: Ma- 
saccio, the Pioneer of Realism; Fra Angelico, Sandro Bot- 
ticelli, Paolo Uccello, Domenico Ghirlandajo, Piero della 
Francesca, The Bellini, Benozzo Gozzoli, Pietro Perugino, 
The Lippi, Fra Bartolommeo. Conversation: Influence 
of the Medici on Art. 

Noontide. 1. Leonardo da Vinci, ‘* The Wizard of the 
Renaissance.” (Great attainments and unfinished re- 
sults.) Andrea del Sarto, “The Faultless Painter.” 2. 
Michael Angelo, *‘The Seer”: (a) Style, Individuality, 
Power; (6) Michael Angelo the Man, as illustrated in 
Longfellow’s dramatic poem ‘‘Michael Angelo.” 3 
Raphael, “The Melodist.”—Blending of all elements into 
a harmonious whole. 4. Corregyio, ‘‘ The Faun.” — The 
Master of Chiar-oscuro. Beginning of Art for Art’s Sake. 
5. The Venetian Masters of Color: (a) Titian ‘‘The 
Painter”; (6) Tintoretto “‘The Dramatist”:; (c) Paolo 
Veronese, Conversation: Painting as an Expression of 
Venetian Life. 6. Masterpieces of the Renaissance. 

Declining Day. Shadows of the Masters: (a) Ber- 
nardo Luini and the School of Leonardo at Milan; (4) 
Guilio Romano, Sodoma and the Pupils of Raphael in 
Rome; (c) Francesco Mazzola and the Copyists of Cor- 

gio; (d) Sebastiano del Piombo and the Imitators of 
Michael Angelo. 2. The After-glow: (a) Guido Reni, 
Domenichino and the School of Bologna; (+) Caravag- 
io and the School of Naples; (c) The Later Venetians. 
Jonversation: The Artist and his Public. 3. Types of 
Contemporary Art. 














HE W. T. K. Club of Greeley, Colorado, conducted 

its work last year under the title of ‘‘ Studies of Con 
temporaneous History and Literature of the First Quar- 
ter of the Nineteenth Century.” In addition to the sub- 
ject present at each meeting, a topic relating to art or 
current events, alternating, was discussed. An excel- 
lent list of books of reference supplied. The corre- 
sponding secretary is Mrs. W. H. Delbridge, Greeley, 
Colorado. 

1. Napoleon and His Career. 2. The Development of 
the United States during the First Quarter of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 3. Henry Clay and His Policy. 4. The 
New Spirit in Letters—its Sources and Influences. 5. 
Aids to the Study of Fiction. 6. Richter—*“ Titan.” 7. 
Goethe—*‘ Wilhelm Meister,” “‘ Werther.” 8. Sheridan— 
“School for Scandal,” ‘‘The Rivals.” 10. An After. 
noon in Modern German Art. 11. Madame de Statl— 
“Corinne.” 12. Moore—‘‘ Lalla Rookh.” 13. Shelley— 
“Essays.” 14. The Philosophy of Emerson and Words- 
worth. Comparison. 15. Scott—*‘ Ivanhoe” and ‘* The 
Antiquary.” 16. Irving—‘‘ The Alhambra” and ‘‘ The 
Sketch-Book.” 


HE programme of meetings for the next club year of 

the Colonia Club of Brooklyn, New York, is a good 
model for miscellaneous work. Each meeting is sched 
uled under the committee having it in charge. Secretary, 
Miss C. L. Bradford, 175 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

1. Science. A Fanciful Sketch. A Visit to the New 
York Aquarium. Submarine Navigation. The Chapman 
Wrecking Company. King of Monaco’s Experiments. 
Diving for Pearls. Questions to be answered by the 
club: (a4) Why is there no Tide in the Mediterranean? 
(2) Why is the Mediterranean so Blue? (¢) Who has 
seen High Tide in the Bay of Fundy? (d) Is therea 


Sea-Serpent? 2. Literature. American Naturalists. 
Nature Poets. What we may gain from a Study of Na- 
ture. Nature. 3. Home and Social Relations. What 


is Sociology? The Responsibilities of the Rich. 4. History 
and Civics. Beginnings of Civil Government in the 
United States. rusts and Franchises. Discussion. 5. 
Education. The Widening Influence of Education. 6. 
Music and Art. American Music. 7. Science. In Forest 
and Afield. Trees. Ferns. Mosses. Mushroom-Culture. 
8. Literature. American Wit and Humor. 9. Home and 
Social Relations. Sanitation of the Home and School- 
Rooms. The Art of Entertaining. Evolution in the 
Kitchen. 10. History and Civics. Continuation of the De- 
cember Subject. ussion. 11. Education. Debate. 
Subject: Co-education. 12. Music and Art. Slavonic 


Music 
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THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
FRIENDLY SOUL. 

HE two goodly volumes* in which Mr. 
Justin McCarthy has gathered the 
recollections of nearly fifty years of 
active life do not constitute an auto- 
biography. The brilliant aud versa- 
tile author, lecturer, and jourvalist has gath- 
ered here bis reminiscences of people worth 
knowing, whom, during « career of constant 
movement and busy occupation, he has more 
or less intimately known. Filled as the Vic- 
torian era has been with splendid names, 
and eventful as history has been during the 
last two generations, it is a matter of course 
that an acute observer at the heart of things, 
and with a trained and facile pen, shall have 
seen and described many persons and many 
incidents which possess more than a trap- 
sient interest for the student of social aud 

political changes between 1852 and 1899. 


In the former of these years, a young and 
clever Irish man, just entering his twenty- 
second spring, found himself catching a first 
glimpse of London by gas-light on a chilly 
evening in February. The mercurial tem- 

rament of his race, and much reading of 

inglish poetry, history, und romance, pre- 

pared for Mr. McCarthy great enjoyment 
in his introduction to London streets and 
scenes—London then and to-day belonging 
in a peculiar and significant way to all 
lovers of English literature. Which of us 
who has passed through u similar experience 
does not sympathize with the keen-eyed and 
quick-witted lad, as he takes a peep at spots 
thickly sown with associations out of the 
books which crystallize English thought and 
keep forever green the memory of English 
poets and story-tellers? ‘* The old inns,” he 
says, ‘‘on the south side called back Claucer 
to my mind. The Temple Gardens were 
alive with Shakspere and Addison and Dick- 
ens and Thackeray; Eastcheap was a place 
to linger in and to haunt, because of the 
memories of Prince Hal and Falstaff. I 
used to go from one end of the metropolis 
to the other for nothing but the mere rapt- 
ure of looking at the streets.” 

Destiny was kind to young McCarthy. 
His personality was doubtless engaging, and 
he had the enthusiasms of his country and his 
age united toa charming magnetism of man- 
ner. Lord Brougham commented favorably 
in an off-hand and cordial way on his first ef- 
fort at public speaking—a line in which he has 
always been uncommonly successful. Among 
his friends were Dickens and Thackeray, 
both in the zenith of their fame. Of the 
former, notwithstanding much which was 
kind, friendly, and encouraging, he was al- 
ways a trifle afraid, while the latter won his 
entire confidence, and never inspired him 
with awe or awkwardness. Probably few 
men have ever more thoroughly filled the 
ideal of a true gentleman in every situation 
than Thackeray; at ease himself, tender of 
the feelings of others, and eminently suc- 
cessful in putting them at their ease. As 
was to be expected, Carlyle’s rugged blunt- 
ness did not make the young literary crafts- 
man especially comfortable. Of Tennyson 
and Browning Mr. McCarthy says, pithily: 
‘If, before seeing either man, | were to 
have evolved from my moral consciousness 
an idea of Tennyson and of Browning, I think 
I should have evolved Browning for Tenny- 
son and Tennyson for Browning. 
have pictured Browning as the man with- 
drawn into the cloud, and Tennyson as the 
brightening figure which came into every 
housebold and appealed to every sensibility.” 
Mr. McCarthy confirms the statement that 
the Brownings, both Robert and Elizabeth, 
were read and beloved in America long be- 
fore they were appreciated at home. In his 
view Robert Browning was remarkable not 
only for poetic genius, but for a gift of ready 
speech and an accurate acquaintance with 
life and literature beyond any man of his day. 
“IT have meta great many brilliant talkers in 
different countries in my time; I do not know 
that | have ever met a talker more brilliant, 
or who could, when he pleased, go more 
deeply into the heart of a subject than Rob- 
ert Browning.” 


When McCarthy crossed the Atlantic and 
stepped on our shores, it was again to enlarge 
the circle of his acquaintances and to add 
the brightest and best known among men 
and women to his list of friends. His books 
are almost the diary of a friendly soul. Cy 
rus W. Field had given him a letter of intro- 
duction to William Cullen Bryant, a vener- 
able and beautiful figure, with an eternal 
youthfulness in his spirit and feelings. It 
was shortly after the civil war that McCar- 
thy met Bryant, then well on in years, but 
making few concessions to time. He walked, 
rode, and drove as if, like the shepherd boy 
in Philip Sidney's “ Arcadia,” he were never 
to grow old. The English visitor and his 
wife were hospitably entertained at Mr. Bry- 
ant’s country house on Long Island, which 
Mr. McCarthy describes as ove of the beau- 
tifal islands in the bay of New York. Hor- 
ace Greeley interested the observant journal- 

* Reminiscences by Justin McCarthy. 
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FOUR NEW BOOKS 





The War with Spain <tvet rose. "ive 


Senator Lodge has already established his reputation as an historian of the first 
rank, and his ‘* History of the War with Spain” is without doubt the least prejudiced 
and most authoritative which has yet been written. It is profusely illustrated by 


Zogbaum, Christy, Remington, Chapman, and Thulstrup. 
With Photogravure Portrait. 


Nothing to Wear wien pro: 


Readers of the older generation need no reminder of ‘* Miss Flora McFlimsey of 
Madison Square,” and the inimitable wit and satire with which Mr. Butler describes 
the inadequacies of her wardrobe. The new edition of this poem, which originally 
appeared in HARPER’S WEEKLY in 1857, includes ‘‘ Oberammergau” and the 
author's later poems. 





By William Allen Butler. 





Translated by Sir Edwin Arnold. 


The Gulistan With Frontispiece. Price $1 00. (/n 


‘* Odd Number ’’ Series) 


This famous work of the Persian philosopher, traveller, and poet, Shaikh Sa’di, 
has for six centuries been ranked among the greatest of the Oriental classics, The 
translation in verse and prose stands with the best of Sir Edwin Arnold’s work, 

By Julian Ralph. |[l- 


A Prince of Georgia lustrated. Price $1 25. 


As a correspondent and magazine writer Mr. Ralph has won an international 
reputation, and the present volume of stories is only another proof of his versatility. 
Among the stories are: *‘ When the Clouds Fell Down,” ‘‘ A Dandy at his Best,” 
** The Sad Fate of a New Woman,” ‘* Mrs, Ruppert’s Christmas,” ‘‘ My Borrowed 
Torpedo-Boat,” and ‘* Bruce’s Mighty Weakness.’ 
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| ist and politician, and he devotes several 





pages to his eccentricities and remarkable 
strength in dealing with men. The Fields, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Father Mathew, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Ralph Waldo Emersom, Fred- 
erick Douglas, Jim Fisk, Longfellow, Holmes, 
Lowell, Charles Sumner, Walt Whitman, and 
others, appear in this unique photographic 
gallery, each admirably represented in some 
phase or characteristic. 


A very re yy chapter is entitled 
**Crossing the Bar.” It abounds in anec 
dotes which give one a happy belief in the 
kindliness of unspoiled humanity. For ex 
ample, when McCarthy, as member for the 
County of Longford, in Ireland, took his 
seat in the British House of Commons, the 
first member to welcome him was the blind 
Henry Fawcett. By an accident in the dis 
charge of his own father’s gun, Mr. Fawcett 
became totally sightless at the beginning of 
his manhood, He went bravely and steadily 
on, to overcome this immense handicap, and 
put it, so to speak, behind him—never mor- 
bid, never whimsical, never weak, cheerily 
taking a foremost place in the busy world. 

George Eliot and her husband George 
Lewes were among our author's friends, and 
he was often among the inner circle at the 
Priory. Here he met Huxley, Herbert Speu 
cer, Tyndall, Emanuel Deutsch, and other 
explorers in the realms of science and phi 
losophy. ‘‘ Every one who reads books is 
acquainted with the features and lineaments 
of George Eliot—that long, pale, colorless 
face with its clearly cut outlines—a face not 
beautiful indeed, but full of that intellectual 
expressiveness which appeals to every mind 
and heart. George Eliot had a sweet sym- 
pathetic voice, with a certain melancholy in 
its cadence which rested like music on the 
ear.” As a hostess she was ‘‘ sweet, genial, 
gracious in manner, quiet and placid in 
tone,” interested in her guests, and anxious 
to hear every opinion they had to offer. A 
little girl asked the great woman which of 
her own books she liked best, and she gra 
ciously replied, ‘‘Silas Marner.” Lewes 
was brilliant, quick, and fanciful, a clarm- 
ing talker and acquaintance. 


As opposite as possible from bohemia was 
the region where Dean Stanley lived; but 
here too McCarthy formed genial comrade- 
ship and a warm greeting. Stanley, Arnold, 
Jewett, Lady Jeune, Sir Stafford and Lady 
Northcote, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. 
Arthur Balfour figure in this part of the 
book. George Meredith, Anthony Trollope, 
Charles Reade, Lord John and Lady Russell 
are the themes of many agreeable recollec- 
tions. Charles Stewart Parnell, Prince Na- 
poleon, Froude, Freeman, the Kingsleys 
come on the stage in turn, and a great deal 
of space is devoted to Mr. Gladstone. Com- 
ing down to the present times, Mr. McCar 
thy notes the dawn of Kipling, and makes 
tender allusion to that recent episode in his 
life when the English-speaking world lis- 
tened breathlessly to tidings from his cham- 
ber of illness. 

These stately volumes are of that order of 
literature which finds a permanent place on 
the library shelf—not too high up, nor out 
of sight, but near one’s hand—and they 
abound in passages which are likely to pro- 
voke animated discussion when read aloud 
in cultivated families. It is difficult to im- 
agine more excellent biographical material 
condensed into smaller space; for, although 
the two books number about eight hundred 
pages, they form a moving panorama of fifty 
wonderful years, crowded with remarkable 
personages, many of whom are still with us, 
though many have gone over to the ma- 
jority. 


VERY child and every lover of children 

will take great pleasure in reading Danish 
Fairy and Folk Tales, translated by J. Chris 
tian Bay, and charmingly illustrated. The 
old myths are the same with variations in 
treatment in all literatures and latitudes, and 
we find in these simple Northern stories the 
three princes starting forth on their various 
difficult quests and tasks, the wicked step- 
mother whose evi] plans work out their own 
final defeat, and the malevolent fairy whose 
power is always limited, and who in the end 
is forced to retire from the field. Thorough- 
ly wholesome, and pervaded with a genuine 
love of nature, these old folk tales are new 
to each successive generation, and that nurs- 
ery is indeed incomplete where fairy-books 
do not occupy a place of honor on the shelf, 
always just high enough to be in easy reach 
of little bands. 


A SUNFLOWER. 


BeneaTa a Southern heaven, 
We lived four sunny years, 

Without one anger levin, 
Without one mist of tears. 





We loved—a love unspoken; 
A love not once impure; 
The pledge unmade, unbroken, 
Will long as life endure. 


And though to others wedded, 
Before our loves begun, 
Our lives have never dreaded 
The witness of the sun. 
Dovuae.as SLADEN. 





Ladies find for their especial use a waiting-maid, library, observa- 
tion-room, writing-desk, etc., on the New York Central's . . 


LAKE SHORE LIMITED 
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ALL PLANTS. 


One of the very best fall-flowering plants we 
have is the aster. Its flowers are large and freely 
produced, and come in a wide range of colors, and 

continue until the coming of cold weather. Some of the 
late varieties equal the chrysanthemum in form. They 
are to the out-door garden what the chrysanthemum is 
to the greenhouse, in fact. Those who have not included 
them in their list of garden plants have deprived them 
selves of a great deal of pleasure, as they will certainly ad- 
mit if they bappen to see collections of them on exhibition 
ut the fall fairs flower shows. The ok! China aster 
used to be somewhat coarse in appearance, and was not a 
particularly attractive flower, with its single row of petals 
and rather dingy color; but the aster of to-day, which our 
florists have evolved from the old sort, are really magnifi- 
cent in all respects, and deserve a place in any garden 
One of the merits of the plant is its ease of cultivation. It 
can be sowed directly in the garden bed It does well in 
un ordinary soil, though it does so much better in a rich 
soil that one is amply repaid for all efferts toward fur- 
nishing it plenty of nutriment. All the care required 
through summer is to keep the weeds down about it and 
preventing the aphis from injuring the plant If this 
pest appears, shower the plants well with a strong infu 
sion of tobacco. A few applications of this kind liberally 
made will generally be sufficient to free the plants from 
the enemy. Sometimes a black aphis attacks the roots 
In this case dig the soil away from the roots to the depth 
of an inch or two and make a liberal application of to- 
bacco dust, after which return the soil to its place. As- 
ters are excellent for cutting, as they last a long time if 
the water in which they are placed is changed daily 

The rudbtckia, ‘golden glow,” of recent introduction, 
is another superb fall-flowering plant It is of the very 
ture It grows to a height of seven or eight 
feet in soil of ordinary fertility, sending up scores of stout 
stalks from well-established clumps of roots. These stalks 
branch freely, and each small branch bears flowers smaller 
in size than those on the larger branches, but quite as per 


and 


ensiest cu 


fect in form. The plant begins to bloom in the Irtter 
part of July, but is not at its best before the middle of 
August. From that time on to the arrival of frosty wea 
ther it is literally loaded down with double flowers of the 
richest golden-yellow color, so closely resembling the cac 
tus dablia in size and form that they are often mistaken 
for that popular flower But no dahlia ever bloomed with 


THE LIFE 


CELAND has a woman’s club. This we learned from 
the young girl from Iceland, travelling with her aunt, 
whom we met in the villa at Menton on the Riviera. 
The people one meets on the Riviera are apt to come 
from almost any spot on the globe. In that cosmo- 

politan atmosphere no one name more than another seems 
to convey a suggestion of remoteness. It was some time 
before Reykjavik seemed more unusual than Warsaw, for 
instance, or Buda Pesth. We had met young girls from 
both during our travels. Then one Sunday the two Ice 
land ladies came down to dinner in their national dress, 
and said that at home they never wore anything else. 
This was something quite outside of anything in our ex 
perience Here was a girl who belonged to a woman's 
club, danced cotillons, and had been brought up on The 
Wide, Wide World, who read Harper's Macazrtye, Tol 
stoi, Ibsen, Mary Wilkins, and Shakspere, and who went 
to balls, and did everything in such a costume as is in the 
photograph, with exactly the same head-dress. More than 
that, she said she never wanted to wear anything else; she 
never wanted to live anywhere but in Reykjavik. One 
wondered what Iceland could be like; how the women 
apent their time there with no preoccupation about chif 
fons; whether life stagnated, what carried it on and made 
it worth while. National dress is symbolical, as a rule. 
Nations generally discard it in proportion as they progress 
intellec tually . 

All this 1 talkéd of with the young girl of mornings 
as we lounged én cushions in a sort of Italian loggia 
looking over the Mediterranean, which was turquoise near 
shore, then bands of sapphire, and near the horizon deep 
amethyst. The breeze brought in the breath of orange 
blossoms, amlin the idle dolee far niente existence no- 
thing could have seemed more remote than the little far 
away northern island beaten about by the *‘ Great Green,” 
as the fishermen call the Iceland sea. Life there must 
have its own charm, nevertheless. Once accustomed to 
it, | can see that all other existence might even appear 
complicated with trivialities to a point unbearable. 

Reykjuvik means Iceland, as London means England, 
and Paris, France. To use the vocabulary of other capi 
tala, Reykjavik has itssmart set. It has a four hundred, 
which means some fifty orso. Its aristocracy is only that 
given by intelligence and cultivation. A farmer's boy, 
with ‘education, can look forward to a social position 
equal to that of the governor's son. The island, as we 
all know, belongs to Denmark, and is governed from 
Denmark, represented by a governor,who is generally an 
Icelander. The governor and the clergyman are the 
heads of society, which seems to be principally what 
might be called a ‘‘ university set.” The professors and 
their families, connected with the different schools, the 
public schools, and the Latin school, medical school, 
and theological seminary make up a clan who have 
their own club, and so on, while the “town” has its 
amusements apart. These do not seem to be arbitrary 
divisions. Society generally demands of its members 
that they have a sufficiently common outlook on life to 
be able to amuse themselves together, and in an island 
which in general gets its mails only once a month, and 
in winter only when wind and weather permit, there 
must be a vast difference of interest between the intel- 
lectual members of the community, who keep in touch 
with the outside world, and the others 

Woman's life in Iceland is what specially interested 
me 


It would not be wise to generalize on the woman of 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


such wonderful profusion. The stalks, though slender in 
appearance, are very lithe and strong, and no support is 
needed for them. A strong clump of roots will furnish a 
mass of growth five or six feet across and seven or eight 
feet in height; as has already been mentioned, the lower 
half made up of rich foliage, the upper balf of flowers. 
Such a plant is a most magnificent sight. I know of no 
other plant that can equal it. Its peculiarly rich, glowing 
color enables it to light up that part of the garden in 
which it grows as vividly as the most intense sunshine 
could. It will be found extremely valuable for use among 
other plants whose flowers are of darker colors, because of 
the contrast afforded, and its ability to bring out and in- 
tensify the beauty of other colors in the same manner that 
sunshine does. It is one of the best of fall flowers for cut- 
ting. I have known it to last for two weeks without fad- 
ing or dropping its petals after cutting. In combination 
with’ dark maroon or scarlet dahlias it is particularly 
pleasing. Its flowers are borne on slender stems of good 
lagth, and can be cut singly, or whole branches of 
them cay be used for large vases. One of the grest 
merits of the plant is its entire hardiness at the extreme 
North. Without any covering whatever, except that af- 
forded by the snow, my plants survived last winter, and 
came out in spring in most robust condition. This is 
something but few of our herbaceous plants can do. I 
should advise every lover of fine flowers to add this plant 
to their collection this fall or next spring 

The scarlet salvia is another excellent fall bloomer. It 
does not make a very strong growth during the early part 
of the season as a general thing, but in July and August 
it comes on well if given a rich soil, and during the latter 
month and September it will be a thing of gorgeous beau- 
ty, with its great spikes of flowers so intensely rich in 
tone that they put one in mind of a bit of flame. This 
plant is a good winter bloomer, if young plants are started 
in August. The only difficulty one will be likely to have 
with them will come from the red spider, which delights 
in the dry, hot air of our living-rooms, but if water is 
used freely on the plants the enemy can be kept in check 
with but little trouble. Syringe the plants all over three 
or four times a week, or dip them in water, allowing them 
to remain submerged for ten minutes ata time. This is 
more effective than showering, as a sufficient quantity of 
moisture gets to the pest to drown him at once, and thus 
the entire plant is rid of its enemy in most summary 
fashion 

The tuberose is «a plant deserving much more atten- 


OF AN 


a country from a single point of view, even though mine 
was that of a professor's daughter. I found out that she 
and most of the girls among her friends were educated 
by a governess. Studies were done in Icelandic, but near- 
ly every educated person, especially of late years, learns 
English. Nearly all the Iceland girls are exquisite needle- 
women. If woman is going to clothe herself in a siand- 
ard costume, like a uniform, I find theirs charming. For 
dress occasions the gown is of the finest black cloth, beau- 
tifully embroidered in gold thread. The head-dress, al 
ways worn with smart gowns, is of lace over white satin 
Even more attractive than this costume, however, I 
thought a second one belonging to the young girl. It 
was a straight gown of black velvet, slightly rounded 





A MEMBER OF 


THE THORVALDSEN CLUB. 


at the neck, and embroidered there and at the bottom 
with a Greek pattern. The whole had a Byzantine 
effect, especially with the flowing sleeves lined with 
white satin, and the beautiful girdle of silver with 
long pendant which ended in a Greek cross. Only two 
costumes are needed in Iceland. For simple p Bove 
women wear a full skirt and plain jersey, with a flat 
head-dress with a tassel on the left side held by a gold 





tion than it receives. We seldom find it growing in our 
ardens at the North, because the impression prevails that 
t cannot Le brought into flower there. It can be made to 
bloom by the Ist of September if it is started early in 
spring. Put the tubers in pots in April. In a short time 
they will begin to grow. In May, when the ground is 
warm, they can be planted in the garden. They like best 
a rich soil containing a good deal of sand, and should be 
given a sunny, warm place, protected from strong winds. 
As the flower-stalk shoots up it should be tied to a sup- 
port of some kind, as it is easily broken if not properly 
cared for. If the season is a dry one, the beds in which 
the tuberose grows should be watered well, as it seldom 
flowers when kept too dry at its roots. Its flowers are 
beautiful in their waxen whiteness, and their fragrance is 
very agreeable to most persons, if inhaled from a distance. 
Close by, their odor is almost overpowering to many per- 
sons, as it bas the rich, heavy, almost sickening, quality 
characteristic of the jasmine and other Southern plants. 
One spike of flowers will fill a large room with its subtle 
sweetness. The old roots are worthless after having pro- 
duced one crop of flowers, unless one wishes to propagate 
from them. fn case one cares to do this, plant out the 
roots next spring. New tubers will form about the old 
ones. These can be wintered in the cellar or a frost-proof 
room, and planted out the following spring. In two years 
they will attain blooming size. It is really more satisfac- 
tory to buy flowering roots each season, however, as the 
price is very low at present, and a good deal of labor and 
a long period of waiting for results is thus avoided. 
Esen E. Rexrorp 


TS country house is no longer used for the exhibition 
of articles discarded in the town house, but is a dis- 
tinct creation in itself. More dependence is placed upon 
muslin curtains, ribbons, lamps, and green things for 
purposes of decoration. Coolness and airiness are in- 
sisted upon. More especialiy is all this seen in the rent- 
ed house, perfectly barren walls and rooms being trans 
formed into charming interiors by the introduction of 
simple appointments and the exercise of taste in their 
distribution. The shops of the locality are made to fur- 
nish these. Sofa cushions form an important part in 
making a room attractive, and so do table-covers. Silks 
and brocades and embroideries and fine linens are almost 
the only materials now seen in summer homes, happily 
taking the places of the wools and worsted stuffs which 
were once such sorrows and abominations 








ICELAND LADY 


ornament. The Iceland jewelry is quaint and elegant in 
the extreme. Every girl must have a silver belt and a col 
lection of pretty pins. 

Woman is an important festure in Iceland life. The 
women in Reykjavik have a club known as the Thorvald 
sen Society. It is not especially an artistic club. It 
looks after the poor, keeps up a sewing-school, visits the 
hospital, carries on various philanthropic enterprises. 
Then certain of the Reykjavik women have united all the 
women of the island into a very interesting association 
whose object is to get the money for founding a national 
university. Now every physician, for instance, must take 
a degree in Denmark before he can practise at home. It 
is trying to have sons, brothers, and sweethearts spend 
their student life across the seas. 

I forget to ask whether the little sheet published in 
Icelandic in Reykjavik shown me by my friends was a 
weekly or a monthly paper, but I know that i! was got up 
and issued regularly by women, that its editors and all 
the contributors were women. It is the only paper of the 
kind I know of, except the Fronde in Paris, with which, 
of course, it cannot be compared in importance. Both 
men and women belong to the Reykjavik book club, and 
to the amusement club, which meets every week during 
the winter, and has its rooms in the parlors of the princi 
pal hotel. This last gives cdtillons, which the professor's 
daughter seemed to think delightful, and where the fig- 
ures were very much the same as ours, with extemporized 
favors. 

Women in Iceland have a useful and varied existence. 
Every family in the least well to do keeps at least one 
servant, and three is the average number. A good ser- 
vant’s wages are about eighteen or twenty dollars a year; 
and servants are always engaged by the year. Life in an 
Iceland home | should think was something like the 
Lorna Doone \ife, or that of which we read in an Eng- 
lish country place in the old stagecoach days. Quan- 
tities of meat are preserved and salted for the long win- 
ters. Not only the baking, but the butchering is done at 
home. 

In Reykjavik, instead of five-o’clock tea, people take 
five-o’clock coffee. There are many meals aday. Coffee 
the first thing in the morning, and at ten a substantial 
breakfast with meat and fish. Then there is coffee again 
at one, and at three, dinner, with coffee at five, and supper 
at eight. People make visits at either one or five. Wed- 
dings are at five o'clock. The wedding breakfast is a 
wedding dinner, and there is no wedding journey. An- 
other dress is, after all, required in the Iceland girl’s 
wardrobe, for the wedding gown is white, venerally 
trimmed with many rows of narrow ribbon. 

There are no carriages in Iceland; only one or two are 
owned in the entire island; but in revenge for this lack, 
there is the midnight sun! Girls there are fearless horse- 
women, and everyhody rides. Picnics are the great 
amusement in the season. The young people, with some 
young married woman as chaperon, ride off and spend 
the day in the mountains, taking meals in baskets fastened 
to the saddle. 

These are some of the features in Iceland life. As for 
the point of view, the mental atmosphere, one must go 
there to get it, I fancy. Iceland women have their sagas 
for background, and nourish their minds in the present 
on the strongest of modern thinkers. One would fancy 
them strong and vigorous women, sound minds in sound 
bodies. 
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Il.— HOUSEKEEPING IN SWITZER- 
LAND. 


UR mid-day meal in our Swiss home 

was a rather curious combination. 

To us it seemed neither luncheon 

nor dinuer, although it went by 

the latter name among the natives. 

To begin with, it was usually served at a 
hastly hour—twelve o'clock. Simonne at 
rst attempted to persuade us that this was 
the only hour at which persons comme u faut 
were permitted to dine, but the protests of 


bly long morning for study finally induced 
her to give us our dinner at half after twelve. 
Later than this we could not have bad it 
without a pitched battle, so we meekly 
yielded to circumstances. 

The first dish was invariably soup. This 
was always practically the same thing, a 
tolerably thick broth, and sometimes it was 
of beans or pease or lentils. At other times 
it apparently had a meat basis and contained 
shredded vegetables, or else bread would be 
added, cut in good-sized pieces, like soupe d 
la bonne femme. 1 was never much impressed 
with the nourishing qualities of the potage, 


but it was always well seasoned aud 
savory. 
After this came the meat. The beef, 


which was rather a rare dish, unless we 
asked for it especially, was usually tough. 
The mutton was tolerable; the lamb far in- 
ferior to that we had so thoroughly enjoyed 
in Italy. 
veal was a favorite dish, and I had to use 
many arguments to persuade Simonne that 
hot roast pork in midsummer was a meat 
that Americans were so eccentric as not to 
like. 

Occasionally we had poultry; fish semi- 
occasionally. When chicken appeared, it 
was served with the head on—another Ger- 
man fashion. The roast fowls were not 
stuffed, but simply trussed. Quite often we 





In Switzerland, as in Germany, | 


were given a good-sized bologna sausage, | 


boiled whole, and with this boiled greens of 
some sort were always served. 
these, the only vegetable Simonne considered 
en régle with the meat course was potatoes, 
boiled in their jackets. I never want to see 
another. 
seemed so indispensable to Simonne that we 
shrank from giving the unhappiness their 
banishment would have cost her, but to 
some of us elders the sight of that big shal- 
low dish of gray globes became a positive 
nightmare. 

After we had eaten the meat course the 
plates were changed and there came in a 
vegetable in solitary state. Sometimes this 
would be artichokes, to be eaten with melied 
butter or with a hollandaise sauce. More 
often the entrée would be flageolet or string- 
beans, cabbage, cauliflower, or green peuse. 
Of the last we never wearied. They were 
always deliciotisly fresh and swect, and we 
enjoyed them heartily. 
ventured to suggest that we would like them 
better served with the meat course than in 
the impressive solitude of an entrée. An- 
other vegetable which we had sometimes we 
at first took to be the immature pods of the 
green pease boiled, but we were assured 
that they were quite a different vegetable. 
They were very tender aud good to the 
taste. 

We never bad a made dessert at noon. 
Fruit usually followed the solids, and I never 


Apart from | 





















CUISINE 


were all that was offered to the guest. To 
our unsophisticated minds, fresh from Flor- 
entine customs, cakes of the kind and 
quality found in our Swiss town should 
have proved enough for any one. But we 
went to some houses where there was an al- 
most American lavishoess of provision— 
fresh fruits, currants, or strawberries to be 
eaten with sugar and wine, in the foreign 
fashion; liqueurs, punch, wives, and some- 
times. even ices. ‘They were all very good, 
and we spoiled our appetites for our own 


suppers, joyously; but all this profusion 
the workers among us who wished a tolera- 


made us hesitate a little about offering the 
easy, simple hospitality to which we had 
become so pleasantly accustomed during our 
Florentine sojourn. We bad, however, com- 
paratively few opportunities for entertain- 
ing, for in Switzerland, as elsewhere, even 
the people who liye in country towns seek a 
change in the summer, and most of the 
English and American residents departed to 
high latitude as soon as the close of the 
schools released their children. So we 
lived much to ourselves, saw chiefly the 
natives, and were content to follow their 
habits, in great measure. 

At seven o'clock supper was ready. To 
all of us this seemed the most attractive 
meal of the day. The heat was past, and 
the shadows of the trees lay long and slant- 
ing across our out-door table. The air was 
full of the perfume of flowers, and the fresh 
breeze that rose as the day declined stimu- 
lated our appetites. 

The supper menu varied. Sometimes we 
had the remains of the cold meat from din- 
ner, balanced by a delectable salad. Some 
fresh vegetable accompanied this course, the 
delicious green pease always holding the 
place of first favorite. Once in a while Si- 
moune would give us a mighty meat pie, 
baked in a great shallow pan. The pastry 
left something to be desired, but the filling 
of minced beef or mutton, interspersed with 
sultana raisins, was exceedingly good. Or 
we might have eggs, prepared in some fash- 
ion new to us. The salad was an almost in- 
variable item. It was there we learned the 


| advantage of adding boiled potatoes and 


The children liked them, and they | 


sliced raw tomatwes to mayounaise dressing. 
Such a sauce with cold meat, Swiss bread, 
aud fresh butter impressed us as a feast for 
an epicure. 

We had few hot desserts. Blanc-manges, 
jellies, custards, were much in evidence, and 


| there was a delicious compound called a 


After a while we | 


knew there were as many cherries in the | 


world as we ate that summer in Switzer- 
land. A little later in the season, when lar- 
ger fruits began to ripen, we once or twice 
had miuiature pears, no larger than a filbert, 
from a tree in the garden. They were 
perfectly formed, and of good flavor, al- 
though so tiny. When fresh fruit was 


scarce or dear, we fell back on cheese and | 


the perennial confitures, with our bread and 
fresh butter. Always tea and coffee were 
served after dinner. 

Afternoon tea was ready at four o'clock, 
and this was the time when we revelled in 
the delicious cakes for which our special 
burg was famous. They were of all sorts 
of fillings—coffee, chocolate, vanilla, pistache, 
noyau, rum, as well as the various fruit 
and liqueur flavors. Some had jam inside 
instead of cream, and all, large and small, 
were sold ata price that to Americans 
seemed ridiculously low. The usual price 
was teu centimes apiece, but the very 
plain were five centimes, while the most 
elaborate, for which in New York ten, 
fifteen, and twenty cents each would 
charged, sold there for fifteen centimes. 

Occasionally, on warm days, we eschewed 
tea and wandered into one of the many 
admirable pdtisseries with which the town 
abounded, where we regaled ourselves 
with ices. Fora full portion of these we 
paid from fifteen to twenty-five centimes 
each (ten to fifteen cents), but one could 
also buy a half portion for half-price. An 
especially good cream we had sometimes 
was unflavored and eaten with strawberry 
sauce. Even in the realm of French cooks, 
however, we found no better variety in 
ices than prevails in America. 

At the few afternoon teas we attended we 
did not find quite the same simplicity that 
had reigned at similar functions in Flor- 
ence. There were a few houses where 
bread and butter, or biscuit, tea, and cakes, 





| fork, 


be | 


mousse which we especially affected. It was 
made first with one fruit juice and then 
with another, but it was always good. Cof- 
fee and tea appeared at this meal also, aud 
as we sat late over the table in the dropping 
twilight, with the soft breath of the jas- 
mine about us, we almost ceased to regret 
ltaly. 


Swiss Eggs.—Grease a shallow pudding- 
dish that will stand the fire. Pour into it a 
half pint of milk. Set the pan on the stove, 
and when the milk is blood-warm break into 
it 6 eggs, carefully keeping the yokes un- 
broken, and placing so that the whites just 
touch one another. Dust with salt and pep- 
per; cover and cook until the whites are set 
and the yolks firm but soft. 

Those who like the flavor of onion may 
rub the pan with a halved onion before 
greasing. 


Swiss Mayonnaise.—Make a good mayon- 
naise in the ordinary style, by stirring oil, a 
drop or two at a time, into the yolk of an 
egg until it thickens, and then adding the 
oil more freely. Thin it with a little vine- 
gar, and then add more oil, until you have 
brought it to the desired consistency. If 
you have a cupful of the dressing, have 
ready two rather large potatoes, boiled until 
tender. Put these through a vegetable- 
press, or beat them fine and light with a 
Whip these into the mayounuise, tak- 
ing care that the whole is thoroughly blend- 
ed, and that there are no hard lumps in the 
potato. Season to taste with salt and pep- 
per, and, if you like, a few drops of onion 
juice. Just before serving beat the white of 
the egy very light and stir it quickly into 
the dressing. 

This is excellent on « salad of vegetables, 
fish, or meat. It is improved by the addi- 
tion of one or two good-sized raw tomatoes, 
peeled and cut into small pieces. As a mat- 
ter of course, this is a very heavy dressing, 
not suitable for green salads, and when 
served with cold meat and bread and butter 
takes the place of a side dish. 


Currant Mousse.—Put a quart of ripe cur- 
rants in a saucepan, with just enough water 


to keep them from burning, and cook slowly | 


until the juice runs freely. Squeeze them 
and measure the juice. To a pint of this al- 
low a pound of white sugar. Put both on 
the fire and bring to a boil. 

Beat 6 eggs very light in a bow], and pour 
upon them the boiling juice, stirring the 
mixture vigorously. Return to the stove 
and cook until it thickens, beating all the 
while. Turn it out to cool, continue to 
beat it for a few minutes after -it comes 
from the fire, and let it become very 
cold before serving. Raspberries, straw- 
berries, or other fruits may be used instead 
of currants. 

CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


“ What you want when you want it” 
Libby’s 
Luncheons 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 
dainties—always all ready—no fire, 
no bother—all you have to do is to 
serve—for home, for picnics, for 
everywhere, 
















Veal Loaf || Ox Tongue (whole) 




















| Potted Ham, Beef and Tongue | 
Water Sliced | | Deviled Ham 
‘Smoked Beef | | Brisket Beef | 











Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans. 


Libby's Home-Baked Pork and Beans. 


The kind which taste even better than those 

mother w to bake. Our Booklet, “* How 

to ~ Good Things to Eat” yours for a 
t 


postal. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 




























Ramblers” 


The old timers among cyclists, 
who have gone through the whole 
experimental stage of “ wheel 


trying” and “‘wheel buying,”’ gen- 
erally feel secure and settled 


“20 YEAR OLD FAVORITES” 


Price S40 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


Gormutiy & Jerrery Mro. Co. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 
Cleveland. London, Eng. 








Genuine 
Farina Cologne 


is imitated so closely in bottles and la 
bels that even dealers are sometimes § 

deceived. The genuine bears the words, 4 
Sy 


“‘gegenuber dem ‘Julichs Platz,” | 


the address of the great Farina distillery ; § 
“geneniiber dem Julichs-Platz" (opposite 
the Julichs Place). 

Schieffelin & Co., New York, 
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SAVE YOUR HAIR 


How to Prevent Falling Hair, 
Scalp Humors and Dandruff. 


Warm shampoos with Curiovura Soap, fol- 
lowed by light dressings with Curioura, 
purest of emollient skin cures, will clear the 
scalp and hair of crusts, scales, and dandruff, 
soothe irritating and itching surfaces, stimu- 
late the hair follicles, supply the roots with 
energy and nourishment, and thus produce 
luxuriant hair, with clean, wholesome scalp. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





promotes digestion and corrects 


acidity of the stomach. 
Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrappef. 
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For Beaati the Comple » 
Bameree all Free! nbarn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles. and other imperfections. Not covering but remov- 
tng all blemie' and permanently he com- 
ment Patni on receipt of 500. i rot | bert 
| MALVINA ICHTHYOL SO ap Pro u 
phy ms aks: LEDO. 0. 
S  cngdtimedianinsiia 
| VOICE FIND THE BEST SCHOOL OF 
8. 8. Curry, Leland Powers. Ten 
| teachers. Cat. free. Expression pley 8q., Boston. 
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ARENDY,” shouted a thunderous voice, ‘look 
out for them boys at the grapes.” 

The Deacon’s house was painted pink, and this 
intensified its surrounding greenery and the 
whiteness of doves sitting upon the roof; its 

gable was topped by a blue-coated soldier weather-cock, 
who perpetually pointed his sword away from the wind, 
and its smal! front garden was separated from the road- 
side by a lattice-work fence, overgrown with grape-vines, 
and shaded by apple and cherry trees. 

**Daown in Hampshire,” where he had lived until a 
score of years ago, the Deacon had possessed pink house, 
weather-cock, grape-vines. Hence he duplicated them 
here in the pine-barren country. The village was com- 
posed of transplanted New-Englanders, and their houses 
were duplicates likewise 

The grapes were in that stage of unripeness when they 
themselves might have been trusted to deal efficiently 
with the boys, but Sarendy scurried out at the word of 
command, and undertook this one of her duties without 
a dream of evading it. She was sixty years old, and her 
business in life was to keep her father’s house and to do 
whatever he said. In return he allowed her to look up to 
him as a dog looks up to its master, and made her shoes 
of better stuff than be used for other people's. This was 
his one tenderness towards her. Year in and year out he 
cobbled in his dingy-colored workshop, and was a mighty 
sitting figure of a man, and was satisfied with his exist- 
ence. Sarendy had cut pictures of notables from the 
illustrated papers and pasted them upon the wall to enter- 
tain his thoughts whenever they could leave the pegs. 

The afternoon sun slanting through dusty window- 
panes touched the old man’s bead as it turned labori- 
ously from contemplating a royal personage. He was of 
a leathery aspect altogether, with a vacant, pale-colored 
eye, in which you detected shrewdness, though scarcely 
intelligence 

Them is kings and queens, some of 'em.” He indi- 
cated the pictures to a tiny girl who stood waiting for 
‘Folks doos say there’s a lot of "em across the 
ocean. Don’ kuow’s they're any better’n we be.” 

He surveyed his audience with humorous intention, 
his heavy smile slowly developing itself. The audience 
was interested; but at this point Sarendy was heard ap- 
proaching, and it fled incontinently. Most children were 
afraid of Sarendy 

For she was of strange appearance and uncanny, with 
a small and finely carved face of peculiar pallor, and eyes 
that were restlessly bright. The hair on her head was 
white, and short like a man’s; when she went out of doors 
she draped a piece of semitransparent black fabric over 
it If she sp her tones suggested with curious vivid- 
ness the autumn wind whistling in the chimney of an 
empty room. I myself have seen her frequently accom- 
panied by a pet goat, the two shadowy forms threading 
their way with a kind of rapid grace through the forest 
before sunrise. At such moments I have felt compelled 
to attribute to the woman mysterious and subtle quali- 
ties 

I believe she found her own strangeness a troublesome 
thing. She once complained mildly to a neighbor that 
she never went from home without being frightened by 
all the dogs of the vicinity. Dogs and humans agree in 
regarding the unusual as a good thing to suppress, and 
Saurendy'’s costume as weil as her eyes disturbed their 
sensibilities 

She had two great and ever-recurrent diversions which 
constituted her dramatic experiences, the salt of her life, 
namely, attendance at church, with the occasional bap- 
tisms (by immersion), and attendance at funerals. For 
both these functions she dressed ceremonially in an an- 
cient Leghorn hat (it dated back to the fifties) with a 
flounce of lace around the brim, and a pea-green parasol 
the size of a dinner-plate. The limpness of her worn 
taffeta skirt should have been distended by a hoop, but 
it was not, and blew wildly about her figure instead, or 
clung as she hastened forward, holding the parasol tight- 
ly by her two hands against ber breast. 

Restricted to but one of the great diversions she would 
unhesitatingly have chosen the funerals. She was warm- 
ly interested in what the central figure, so to speak, had 
on, and whether it looked as if it were sleeping sweetly, 
in which case she was happy, feeling that things were 
easy with it. Abundance of flowers, too, gave her plea- 
sure. She told Mrs. Twombly, the neighbor previously 
mentioned, that the flowers made her think of babies’ 
hands and lips, and it must be pleasant to have them so 
near you when you were lying there “ that way.” 

**So you've noticed Sarendy,” Mrs. Twombly said to 
the tall gentle girl who had come to buy eggs. She was 
a stranger, stopping temporarily in the village, and Mrs. 
Twombly enjoyed new people. 

* Poor soul! I think somehow Sarendy’s terrible lone- 
some. Seems always reachin’ out for what she ha’n't 
got, nor’s like to have. Of course children’s afraid of 
her. lam, myself, 'twixt sunset and lamp-lightin’. But 
there ain’t no harm in her, only she ain't all there. 
Mebbe you've noticed all them little orange-trees in tin 
cans on her front porch. She's read about orange-blos- 
soms, and it's my belief she expects to raise a grove and 
go walk in it and smell "em. And, my! the way she looks 
after the doves, and that goat, takin’ it out to walk—I’ve 
known her make wreaths of violets for its neck—to say 
nothin’ of her father! That old man never said he liked 
a thing that she don't remember it and try to do it for 
him. You'd think she was five years old. She jest puts 
him up to bein’ a tyrant. There's nothing be wouldo’t 
set her to do if he wanted it. You know Madam Brett's 
place—that big house nearest here? Well, she had a 
‘ady visitin’ her, a fine-lookin’ widow, and what does he 
do but take ashine to her! She'd spoke pleasant or 
something as she passed, and he sends Sarendy over to 
the house to propose for him. Sarendy's scary as a rab- 
bit, but she went around to the back door and asked for 
this lady, and they invited her into the parlor and treated 
her well, I should presume, from what she said after- 
wards. The Deacon—he wa'n't a Deacon ever; they 
give him that name for fun, he looked so imposin’ Sun- 

ays when be got into his great blue double cape with 
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the brass buttons—had told her a number of o~—— to 
say, and one of ‘em was that if the widow ‘d have him, 
Sarendy should wait on her. I guess it was joke enough 
to keep ’em laughing awhile at Madam Brett’s. But 
Sarendy she done it all. Haven't heard of his tryin’ 
to get married since.” 

Mrs. Twombly was giving the chickens their afternoon 
corn, while the girl looked on. She was a thin woman 
and oppressively neat, and her dark eyes, together with 
the forcible build of her nose, convinced you that she was 
a person of energy. Now she emptied the last grains 
from the dish into her hand and scattered them reflect- 
ively. 

Tt there’s anything I'd like, it’s to have a circus come 
to town again and see Sarendy goin’ to it. Funerals 
wa'n’tin it then. It was kind of entertainin’, but if that 
creetur didn't go about crazy over the little Shetland 
ponies and the big red and gold chariot and monkey and 
the dancin’ bear. She followed at the tail of the proces- 
sion as far as she could when it left town. That was the 
only time the boys was respectful to her; they appeared 
to feel as if she was one of themselves.” Mrs. Twombl 
paused a minute. ‘‘ But the'old man’s begun to brea 
up now, for all he’s so tremenjous-lookin’, and I don’t see 
what Sarendy’s goin’ to do if he needs a lot of care.” 

Later on, Madam Brett, who was spending the after- 
noon with Mrs. Twombly, confirmed this opinion. She 
knew things about people sooner than any one else did, 
and she liked to gossip—in a stately way—with her poorer 
neighbors. ‘The Deacon, it seemed, had not merely stopped 
cobbling, but had taken to his bed. His appetite had al- 
ways been remarkably good, and he was eating as much 
as if he were at work—which was inconsiderate of him, 
to put it gently. Sarendy was toiling by day and almost 
by night to feed and wait on him. Their property had 
been mortgaged years before—how they ever achieved 
this and kept it secret was a mystery—and they had been 
using the money while people believed the cobbling alone 
supported them. Madam Brett understood, on good au- 
thority, that it was nearly gone. 

**I have told her,” she remarked, impressively, in the 
course of the conversation, ‘* what J think of her making 
pies for him. I consider it a most foolish and wicked 
performance. Pies, indeed! She's stubborn as a mule, 
of course; just looked at me out of those wild eyes of 
hers and said, ‘ Father likes ’em, and I cale'late allus to do 
as he wants.’ As if what he wants is of consequence! 
He never had more than enough mind to cobble with, and 
now he’s losing that. They're both es | and useless, and 
they'll soon be a burden to the town. My husband used 
to say he didn’t know what the Lord ever made such per- 
sons for.” 

Mrs. Twombly did pot reply immediately, but counted 
stitches with much vigor on the lamp-mat she was knit 
ting. ° Then the tall girl entering on some errand, Madam 
Brett included her in a condescending bow and left, so 
that Mrs. Twombly was deprived of the chance to speak 
that which was in her. However,a word to the puzzled 
listener who remained gives a clew to her state of mind. 
** She'll never hurt herself doiu’ for other folks," she said, 
with significance. 

Then she promptly went to see the pair who might rea- 
sonably be expected to become a burden, and took the old 
man two of her best lemon pies. 

**I s’pose I’m a goose,” she commented, ‘‘ for he'd be 
jest as pleased with dried apple, but I feel’s though I was 
gettin’ over Madam Brett in doin’ it.” 

She reported,after the visit,that,so fur from being sillier 
than ever, Sarendy was distinctly brighter. 

“You'd think she’d grown up from five years old to 
forty; she looks after her father as if he was a litile baby, 
and I do believe she’s happier for it. She hadn't the 
chance to use what sense she had when he was at the head 
of things. Now she’s got to think for’em both. I won't 

0 80 far's to say her house is any cleaner, for some folks 
is born slack, and ’twould be a miracle if she changed in 
that respect.” Hannah Twombly had what New England 
women call faculty. 

** As to how they'll live when their money is all gone, 
there’s always the poorhouse, though I feel mean to say 
the word even behind their back, for they'd feel awful to 
think of goin’ to it. They’ve always kept right along 
and asked no favors, if they aren't as smart as some others, 
and they attended church reg'lar, until the Deacon gave 
out, though I must say I was surprised to hear they was 
neither of ‘em members. Not belongin’ to that society 
myself, I jest took it for granted they were. The church 
folks might look out for ‘em—to be sure, they have got 
more of their own poor than common this year. My fa 
ther, down in Maine, used to say, ‘The lame and the lazy 
are always provided for,’ and I guess it "Il be so. You'll 
see Sarendy ‘Il do her duty, though it may be terrible 
hard.” 

It was not so hard until the cold weather. That brought 
many physical discomforts, besides increased care for fire 
and fuel. The pump froze and the doors and windows 
never Jet in so many draughts. Sarendy was burdened to 
such a degree, what with her constant caring for her fa- 
ther and the carrying of much coal, wood, and water, that 
she gave up a. pies. She felt regrets, but her money 
was going fast,and she remembered Madam Brett's re- 
marks on the subject. Mrs. Twombly supplied the de- 
ficiency in part; she took a pie over every baking-day and 
stopped to chat, which was a comfort to Sarendy. Mrs. 
Twombly admitted that it was hard to sit in that kitchen 
without giving it a thorough going over for once, but she 
did sit there—that is, until the incident of the goat. 

It was just before the great blizzard, which arrived this 
year at the beginning of the season instead of at the end, 
according to custom, and the sky was so ominous that she 
went to the Deacon’s to inquire if they were provided 
against the probability of being ‘‘ snowed up.” But she 
found the goat installed in the kitchen—its mistress tim- 
idly explained that it had been very uncomfortable in the 
barn—and was so shocked that she departed without any 
allusion to her errand. 

The three days that followed tried the nerve even of 

rsons who had no special anxieties, and knew the intel- 
fectual companionship of books. Stinging blasts tore 
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down from the northwest and drove the fine snow un- 
ceasingly through the air. The mercury fell to zero, 
Drifts piled around the houses; by the end of the second 
day each family was completely isolated. At end of the 
third day the storm still raged unabated, and the snow 
fell in sheets so thick that when Sarendy looked out she 
could not see the barn, nor even the dove-cote, which 
stood nearer; could see nothing, in fact, save blank white- 
ness. She was distressed for the doves 

She could not hope to keep her two rooms, the kitchen 
and the bed-room opening out of it, very warm until the 
wind went down; there were miniature drifts below the 
doors and windows where the draughts entered. That 
morning she had taken stock of provisions. After set- 
ting aside the food necessury for her father and a share 
for the goat, the portion remaining was painfully little. 
She patted the animal and talked to it a good deal, and it 
made queer noises in return. Her father bad hardly 
spoken since the beginning of the storm. For several 
weeks he had been duller than usual. 

That night he had « stroke of paralysis, and next morn- 
ing,when the sun shone triumphantly, and Joe Pease had 
dug his way to the house, he found Sarendy dazed and 
helpless. 

“She hadn’t a word to say, Joe tells me, except, ‘I 
couldn't have got along without Nanny.’” Madam Brett 
was talking it over with Mrs. Twombly; Joe was her 
hired man. 

** It’s a pity the Deacon wasn’t carried off. Now he'll 
likely linger, nobody knows how long; until the third 
stroke. And she can’t stay there alone with him as he is 
now.” Her voice lowered. ‘I believe they had very 
little to eat in the house. Somebody ought to do some- 
thing for them. 1 believe I will speak to my physician 
about it.” 

The physician mentioned it to some one in the church, 
and the church people thought it over; but their poor 
fund was low and the demands on it great, and at last 
the matter came before the town authorities. They 
agreed that there was only one thing to do. But the in- 
stinct of the community—it had opened roads and re-es- 
tablished intercourse by this time—was that Sarendy 
might raise objections. And one suggested that Minister 
Page was the person to tell her. 

Minister Page did for love, and as long as his strength 
permitted, such humbler pastoral work as his busy suc- 
cessor could not well attend to. He was to be met on 
lonely roads lending to remote parishioners—a tall figure, 
stern-faced and bushy-browed, a thin coat buttoned tight- 
ly across his chest, and hands shrinking up into the 
sleeves for warmth. 

He was a true man and very tender-hearted, and he 
treated Sarendy with great gentleness. But when she 
fully understood she started. 

**The mistress of the poor-farm is a very kind woman,” 
he hurried to say. ‘‘ You know, it is quite unsafe and 
impossible for you to stay here alone with your father 
through the winter.” 

Sarendy stood before him, her hands hanging clasped, 
the fingers nervously interlacing. Her face was smaller 
and whiter than ever; she had-all the veneration inherited 
from her ancestors for clergymen, and at thought of op- 
posing one now the color rushed into it. Yet her expres 
sion revealed something besides trepidation—a certain 
determinedness was there. 

** Oh, I couldn't,” she said, quaveringly. ‘ Father allus 
felt so awful about the—the poorhouse. I shouldn't feel [ 
was doin’ right by him for us to go.” Her eyes had the 
terrified look of some wild creature’s, ‘‘I couldn't,” she 
repeated, desperately. 

Then her tone changed to pleading. 

‘1 guess I can stay here alone an’ do everything. I 
wouldn't be afraid if there was another storm.” 

The minister pondered: he perceived he had struck the 
granite of a mild disposition. Moreover, he reverenced 
always the wonderful instinctive courage and fidelity of 
the Lames heart, and the woman's wishes had weight 
with him that they might not have had with another, see- 
ing she had borne, and’ was begging to be allowed to bear 
still longer, a load which the mental full-grown might not 
have found easy. 

So he said no more; but he went home and wrote two 
letters. One was to a certain rich woman of his acquaint- 
ance, stating the facts of the case, and adding a few simple 
words of comment. The result was a promise of a speci- 
fied sum of money to be sent at stated intervals for the 
use of Sarendy and her father as long as the latter should 
live. The holder of the mortgage, who was now in pos- 
session of the property, received the second letter. He 
replied that the father and daughter might continue to oc- 
cupy the house rent free. And Minister Page was glad, 
though the question of the very necessary third person to 
stay in the house with them was still unanswered. Provi- 
dence, as it turned out, was managing this part of the 
affair. 

Madam Brett had her opinion as to the method Provi- 
dence selected. 

“That Joseph Pease, after all I have done for him, 
should deliberately leave a good home and take up with 
a couple like Sarendy and the Deacon, passes my compre- 
hension. He has done for all the shiftless persons in the 
place ever since I knew him, but this does go beyond.” 

“Did he jest leave without warnin’?” 

Madam’s lips were pressed together and she sat with 
great dignity. 

** All I care to say is, he has treated me very badly. I 
believe he is quite as simple as Sarendy herself. Any- 
body must be wrong in the head who would go and do 
what he'll have to for those people.” 

It was naughty of Mrs. Twombly to ask that question, 
for she had interviewed Joe the previous day, when he 
came to get listing for Sarendy’s doors. 

**I s'pose you didn’t leave Madam Brett’s for nothin’,” 
she had said. 

Joe smiled faintly. He was a slight, wiry fellow, of 
the type that is rendered picturesque by a red shirt and a 
broad hat. 

‘*Not exactly. I’m willin’ to do most of what's asked 
of me, but Mary Ann left a month ago, and I didn’t feel ’s 
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though I could be cook and chambermaid 
right along, besides my own work.” 

** Well, I think it's real good of you,” Mrs. 
Twombly declared cordially, after her laugh, 
“to do what you've undertaken. Those 
poor souls never could pull through by them- 
selves; but there ain't so many would do it 
for pay even.” 

“I'll be makin’ something out of it,” Joe 
responded, quietly. ‘‘I've got savin’s, and 
Miss Sarendy gives me a room, and I'm to 
work the gurden on shares.” 

The arrangement had existed for some 
time, when Madam Brett one day added a 
postscript to her opinion: 

“I don’t know exactly why all that fool- 
ish woman’s whims should be bhumored. 
She basn’t wit enough to see that it’s charity 


as much as if she was in the poorhouse. | 
Her one idea seems to be to keep her father | 


out of there.” 


**T’m glad she can feel us she does about | 


bein’ taken care of,” Mrs. Twombly main- 
tained. 
of her than it’s in her natur’ to be, and that’s 
true of some folks besides Sarendy.” 

*I shouldn’t wonder at all, from what I 
hear,” madam informe: 
made a match of it. 

Mrs. Twombly’s eyes sparkled. 

**] want to know!” she exclaimed. ** Why, 
Joe is twenty years younger than she is!” 
Then she restrained herself. ‘I don’t be- 
lieve it,” she said, firmly. ‘* It stands to rea- 
son they’ve got enough else to think about.” 

And, really, they had. 

The rest of the story was told to the gen- 
tle girl when she returned to the village two 
or three years afterward. 

** Nobody was surprised that knew him at 
Joe's doin’ it; he never could resist anything 
that was helpless. It was an awful winter 
for all hands. I guess Sarendy thanked her 
stars pretty often that she had him. *He’s 
jest as kind,’ she says to me. ‘He tells me 
i needn't do more 'nI feel to do.’ The Dea 
con's mind was quite gone after his stroke: 
he used to lie there and shout, ‘ Pemberton!’ 
—jest that one word—no matier what "twas 
he wanted 
he'd had. Of course he didn’t know Saren- 
dy, and that ‘most broke her heart. He was 
an awful weight to lift, and—well, he was a 
terrible care, anyhow; and poor Joe was 
about wore to a shadow before he got 
through; he hain’t rightly got over it yet. 
But he stuck to it. I says to him, ‘Joe, 
you're a real Christian, if ever there was 
one’; and he says, ‘That’s all right, Mrs. 
Twombly; somebody's got to look after the 
old gentleman, and [ reckon it’s my job.’ 

He'd work a day now and then the first 
year, and put the money right into the fam 
ily. Then he cultivated the garden; that 
suved some expense. Sarendy got so tired 
the last six months her father lived that her 
mind began to go, though she was never any 
thing but gentle. 

** I do hope I won't die before father does, 
but I’m so weak it seem’s if I should,’ she 
says once. That was the only complaint she 
ever made. And she just lived a fortnight 
after him. 

** When I think of it all I wonder, same as 
Madam Brett does, what such people are for 
Though when I hear her talking I feel preity 
sure it’s so’s the rest of us can take care of 
‘em, and remember our own latter ends and 
not get as hard as stones 
was easier for Sarendy, bein’ half foolish, 
that she didn’t realize it. But I don't know.” 

The girl had listened as some fine illumi- 
nating spirit might. Her eyes were very 
steady and sweet; now they filled with tears. 

“Oh!” she Said, and she spoke as if un- 
conscious of the others presence Life is 
so difficult. It gives one courage to hear of 
people who were simple and faithful like 
that!” 


SUNSET IN THE CITY. 


Bricks and stones of the City stare back 
at the wistful eyes 

That are sick for a sight of the Country 
and the world-wide country skies. 

We have crushed God's springing grasses 
beneath our paving blocks, 

We have hewn His mantling forests 
blasted His pasture rocks; 

What of God's have we kept in the man- 
made crowded city 

Beyond the human in us and our trust in 
His tender pity? 


and 


Down at the end of the street at Closing 
hour to-day 

Is waiting a bit of the Country for who- 
ever looks that way; 


** There’s no sense in expectin’ more | 


her, ‘*‘if the two | 
They’re enough alike.” 


Pemberton was un older brother | 





Some thought it | 





Mirrored within the river and painting the | 


narrow sky 

Are the same old sunset colors you have 
often hurried by 

With a heart that was sullenly aching, an 
arid and burdened mind, 

And eyes adaze with the sunlight, tired 
and beauty blind 


There in the West is fading a daily recom- 
yense, 

The patient 
cence. 

Lift up the tear-worn eyelids and let your 
saddened soul, 

Cheered by a gilded cloud, grow brave 
and strong and whole! 

God sets the leaven of Hope in the bitter 
bread of Defeat 

When He lends the glories of Heaven to 
the space of a city street. 

Erne. Morse. 


reiteration of God’s benefi- 
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DRESS 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazam has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

M. T. B.—You will not need a large supply of gowns 
unless you intend going into society, and even in that 
case you will not find much gayety in the autamn. 
Two street gowns with several wairts will be really wll 
you will require, although it will be juet as well to put 
in a gown of silk or light woollen for theatre wear. 

We cannot give you the address for which you ask 
The purse to which you allude is not particularly 
fushionable—it is merely the passing fad of the day 
Appleton is about to publish a new guide-book fur 
New York. 


G. F.—The smartest and easiest way to remodel 
your cashmere gown would be to have a white lace 
bolero. This can be bought ready made, and you 
can alter it to fit over any waist. Another way 
would be to have a round yoke of narrow white and 
black satin ribbon fn alternate rows. Below the yoke 
in front have one revers of the cashmere faced with 
stitched white satin, and if you want to trim the skirt 
you can repeat the idea of the yoke in bands of black 
and white satin ribbon. 

It will not be wise for you to cut your winter jacket 
short. The probabilitiee are that the medium-length 
coats will be the most fashionable this winter. 


Country Dresemaxer.—Wonld advise using Bazaars 
pattern of five-gored skirt No. 168. Slope off all super- 
fluous fulness in back, or tarn smoothly under in two 
inward-turning pleats. 2% Black setin folds, three- 
quarters of an inch wide when turned in and finished, 
cut on bias and lined with crinoline, would be most 
effective for this material, and would successfully hide 
the joining. They should be visibly stitched on each 
side, 3. The most effective and smart bodice you 
could have to wear with your gros grain skirt would 
be an Eton or long bolero of the same silk, with front 
of pure white mousseline de soie or hem-stitched taf- 
feta. All-black silk gowns, perfectly fitted, will be 
the smartest things in autumn gowns, especially where 
the figure is symmetrical aud can carry them well. 


Daeasmaken,—The material of which you enclose 
eample should not be made with much trimming, as 
the design is so elaborate. Yuu would best put black 
cloth or satin with it—and an entire coat waist of 
black with vest of the material would be very smart. 
You can ase the sleeves that you have if they are per- 
fectly fresh. Make the skirt over a separate lining in 
over-ekirt effect, and have a bias flounce of the material 
on the under-skirt—if you are short of material, use in- 
stead an accordion-pleated ruffle of black satin. 


Maa. C. A. 8.—You will not be at all pleased with 
the effect of your gown if you carry out your idea of 
white lace sleeves and yoke over yellow silk—it is too 
sharp a contrast. Black lace will be far better, and i 
should not advise the yellow silk lining. Have a small 
round yoke of yellow covered with white, and then 
have the rest in the black lace. I have just seen a 
very smart black waist where the black and white 
laces were combined in this fashion, and it was charm- 
ing. Put a narrow vest in of the yellow silk with 
white lace over it, and yellow in the collar. 


T. A. B.—Both your daughter and yourself will need 
black serge or camel’s-hair costumes made with coat 
and skirt. These can be plain or trimmed with braid. 
The newest tailor gowns have tight-fitting waists of 
cloth. There you can have made in crépe de Chine 
ora dull mourning silk, as you prefer. You will also 


| need black India cloth or Henrietta cloth gowns more 


elaborately made, and comfortable wrappers and golf 
capes. I should advise laying aside your veil and 
wearing a mourning hat with only a face veil. It 
would be foolish to have any elaborate crépe-trimmed 
costumes made here, for the packing will ifjure them 
sadly. Do not take too many clothes, for lnggage is a 
nuisance in travelling abroad. 


Ouive.—The materials of which you enclose samples 
are not appropriate for mourning, but after six months 
you can use them, provided you do not ure any white 
with them ; the black silk trimmed with crépe should 
be the first worn. 


G. T. 8.—Black silk gowns will certainly be fashiona- 
ble this winter, but the separate black silk ekirt# will 
not be very smart, and I should advise having an en- 
tire gown, The newest skirts are made close-fitring, 
but with more fulness jost at the back, and the over- 
skirt effect prevails. Colored silk—that is, plain silk— 
petticoats will be worn, and silk linings to skirts, but 
just now there is a fad to line cloth gowns with either 
black or white, preferably white, in preference to col- 
ored silks or satin, 


Miss N. 8.—Liberty silk in a light shade of turquoise 
blue will make you a pretty gown, but I should advise 
preferably a yellow crépe made after illustration in 
a late number of the Bazar. 


F. K. 8.—Purple or red will be the safest color to 
dye your material, and I think you will be best pleased 
with red. You would better make it with half train, 
skirt cut either in pointed over-skirt or with shaped 
flonnce, and trim it with ruchings of narrow ribbon, 
black with satin edge. Have a narrow vest of black 
mousseline de soie, and shaped lapels of white with 
diagonal lives of black satin. 


Civs Woman.—If you use the material of which you 
enclose sample you must have it made into a short 
jacket instead of waist. In Bazar No, 29, Vol. XXXL, 
there is an illustration that would be suitable for you 
to copy. You will uot need any trimming, but you 
must have a vert that will be in sharp contrast. 


Constant Reapex.—A black satin skirt is always a 
good investment, bat I advise you to send for samples 
of the new black silks before you decide positively in 
favor of the satin, and I should advise an entire black 
costume with waist and skirt. The pale blue casb- 
mere wil! be charming, but the blae and white India 
silk I should not care for as a gown for the autamn. 
A costume of satin-face cloth, or of crépe or crépon, 
would be vastly smarter in one of the new shades of 
red or pale gray. You need not hesitate to follow any 
of the new fashions in silk waists. There will not be 
any marked change before the winter. The tailor 
suit will be altogether the best investment, and a blue 
cloth, if blue is becoming, would be very emart. 












































| D bt up past Cocle Bill Barter’s? 


you we rip 
Wanter ride? 


* Yue Waal, git right in.” 
A WONDROUS CHANGE 
Wie thie etaid, sedat ind sweet 
You matron coming up the way, 
With eves demure and manner most discreet ? 
Hier face calls to my mind some bygone day. 
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How dignified she is, well poised and set! 
Hiow noble i« her bearing toward the world! 
I vainly rack my brain to find her, yet 
Hier uame is somewhere in jts creases furled. 


ll. “Old Dexter "ll bastle us right along as 
soon as We get to the top of the ridge.” 


ill. “ You said you wanted me ter let yer drop 
off just betore we get to the gate, so’s you can sur- 
prise "em 7” 


ACCOMMODATED. 


Egad I have it. It is trnly she! 
That lovely Laura Jane of two years since, 
Who on a time was once engaged to me, 
Aud vowed a love unending for her prince. 


And who coincidently with my ring 
Accepted seven others, which she wore 
Upon the finger for that sort of thing, 
And deemed it hard she had no room for more ; 


And vowed that selfaame love I thoaght was mine 
Uuto those seven others "neath her spell, 

And ere the season ended was, in fine, 
Engaged to every man in this hotel. 


What change two years have wrought in this 
Demure and priceless dame! And what a pear! 
Hath grown from that incorrigible miss, 
That wild and harum-ecarum summer girl! 
Roperrson Surrurrs. 
a 


Dr. Fiske, a distinguiehed New England divine, is 
noted for his absent-mindedness and for a delightfal 
and childlike yaw! in all practical matters. He 
is a great reader, and his house is full of books, but, to 
his wife's despair, he keeps on buying them. Every 
bookcase and table in the house is packed full of 
books, bat the doctor placidly forgets that new books 
must be put somewhere. Last sammer he went into 
Brown's book-store and said to a clerk, “I'm thinking 
of doing a little light reading this summer,” and after 
glancing at sume of the new books and affectionate! 
recalling the charms of some of the old ones, he said, 
“Send me up a set of Scott.” 

Seon after this the doctor and his wife went away 
for a short visit, and two or three weeks later the 
doctor went into Brown's beok-store and told a clerk 
that he was thinking of doing some light reading, and 
ordered a set of Seott. ven he went bome that 
afternoon he found a set of Scott ip the middle of the 
parlor floor, and hie wife met him with, “ Ob, George, 
why did you bay this set of Scott?” 

“I'm thinking of doing a little light reading, my 
dear,” replied the doctor, mildly. 

* But, George, you bought a set of Scott three weeks 
ago,” said Mre. Fiske. 

“Did [7 Why have I never seen it? Where did 
you pat it?” asked the ductor, in mildly reproachfal 
tones. 

“There was only one place in thie house where I 
could put it,” replied Mrs. Fiske, “aud I put it there. 
It is under the parlor sofa.” 


———~—.—_ 


* Don’t the heathen drees ridiculously?” said Mande. 

“Of course they do,” replied Ethel. “What else 
can they do, when we send them trunkfuls of shirt- 
waists and beaver hats every year 7” 


———_~———_ 


“You are having a remarkably successful season, 
Mr. Whicks,” said Atterberry 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Whicks. “I advertised this 
place as the only hotel in the mountains that had no 
golf-links, and we have nive applications for every 
rvom in the house.” 
—=— 


* Poor Dawson! 
** Jilted ? 


He's been jilted.” 
Daweon 7” 

“ Yes, jilted. He went fishing with Miss Higgins 
hie flancee, and when he baited her hook she called 
him a brate for having no sympathy for the poor 
worm; and when, the next day, he refused to bait her 
hook, she said be didn’t love her and called it off.” 





ONLY A 


“Do vou 


BLUFF. 


THINK YOU COULD CLIMB UP THAT cCLirr ?” 


“Wet, I'M SANDY ENOUGH TO MAKE A PRETTY GOOD BLUFF AT It.” 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


{AU items in this column are bona fide, and are 
printed without the express permission of the persons 
noted.) 

Admiral Dewey hae ompleges a staff of sixteen ex- 
pert peumen to write his autograph for those who 

pply for it. This method is said to save the Admiral 
out forty-eight bours of labor every day. 


Senator Depew, while abroad, purchased a complete 
file of London Pwnch, upon which he is expected to 
draw largely for the materials and embellishments of 
the apeeches he hopes to make during his first year 
at Washington. 


. 
It is reported from London that in the event of the 
Shamrock’s winuing the yacht-race in September, Sir 
Thomas Lipton will be advanced to the peerage. Sir 
Thomas will then be known as Lord Oolong, if rumor 
be correct. 
** 
. 

The Prince of Wales is about to be incerporated, 
He will be capitalized at £1,000,000, and, if reports that 
reach us are reliable,that an American millionaire now 
owns a controlling intere=t in his Koyal Highness. It 
is not altogether improbable that this lofty personage 
will be brought to this country and rented out f 





IV. “ All right.” 


social functions at such rates as will enable the com- 
pany to pay a dividend upon its preferred stock before 
the year is up. sy 

President Low of Columbia College, on bis retarn 
from the Peace Conference, will have a course of 
“ After-Dinner Speaking” incorporated in the curric- 
ulam of the School of Political Science at the ani- 
versity over which be presides, The advancement of 
Messrs. Depew, Choate, Horace Porter, and Elihu 
Root has convinced Mr. Low of the importance of 
this branch of the public service. 

It is denied, upon what seems to be good authority, 
that Rear-Admiral Schley will be in command of the 
Columbia in the International Yacht-Race. It is to 
be tted that thisiseo. Were Schley to command 
the Columbia, and & to sail the Shamrock, the 

vestion as to the respective merits of these two 
famous naval officers might soon be settled. 





The Emperor of Germany is said to be engaged 
upon the writing of a comic opera, which te to be 
produced at Berlin next winter. It will undoubted! 
prove a great success, since an order has been prommul. 
gues poring Ly ~- persons in ee fail- 
ug toleangh att ulser’s jokes will prosecuted 
for lése-majeste, 





IN 


THE STONE 


AGE, 


“My pear, I pox’? MIND YOUR HAVING ADVANCED IDEAS, BUT I DO WISH You'D GIVE 


UP YOUR CLUB.” 


DOCTOR PILLSBURY’S METHODS. 


Dr. Pills»ury was a mort firm believer in the art of 
keeping well—at least that art was usually the basis of 
-_ talk he had with a patient. It soon became the 
opinion of many of his closest friends that he was 
jeopardizing his financial fature by being tow con- 
scientions, and they didn’t fail to tell him that it was 
their opinion that the best way to practise medicine 
was not to preach health too strongly. 

“ Do you think,” a friend vematead one day, “ that 
the baker says to his patrons * Never eat pie and cake 
if you would escape the ravages of indigestion 7’ 
Do = for a moment imagine that the livery-man 
advises an applicant to walk for the needed exercise, 
and then tells bim that there are more people killed 
by horses than by railroads every year?” 

“ I don’t suppose so,” the doctor replied, “ but I am 
not builded upon the plan of a baker or a livery-man. 
You see, I am a good doctor because I practise iu my 
own life the opposite of what I preach to others.” 

“ Isn't that « singular method ?"’ 

“Yes: singular only because the opposite of other 
doctors’ methods. on see, I go entirely on experi- 
ence. Now I eat Welsh rabbits at night, and order 
my patients not to think of doing such a thing. Iam 
very fond of Welsh rabbits, I admit, and by eating 
them I tify a craving, and at the same time gain a 
knowle« Fe of the result of eating them that puts me 
in a position to talk learnedly on the subject, ou see, 
I risk my health to preserve that of my clients. I am 
not like the doctor who sent people with nervons 
troubles to a certain seaport town, and after a dozen 

ears went to that town himself for a month to see if 


follow that plan than to take to medicine.” 
“I admire your methods,” his friend said, “ and 


as I am enrions to know how far in the wake of a 
broiled Jobster the nightmare begins to caper, for a 
weird fantastic tale Iam writing, 1 would like you to 
tell me.” 

“1 don’t remember,” said the doctor. 

“ Are you starving a fever to-day 7?” 

“No.” 

“Then wonld you mind coming with me and being 
half the dog that the lobster is tried on ?” 

“Not at all,” replied the doctor; “knowledge is 
power, and we must have it at avy price.” 

So they went out to the restaurant, and, strangely 
enough, there was no lobster on the bill. The romancer 
seemed disappointed, because he wanted a scientific 
endorsement of what he wae going to write. The 
doctor, who was a man of expedients as well as 
methods, said, “ Let's eat quail, and see how long and 
how many it will take to knock us out.” 

“But that won't supply the facts for my story. 
The hero is to have a lobster nightmare in a c 
kept by a dragon*” 

“It ‘ll be all right,” replied the doctor, “Just 
change it to a quail bilions attack ina flat, take out the 
dragon, and substitute a janitor. That will be more 
up to date and in the epirit of the times,” 

The doctor got the quajl, and it is to be hoped that 
it proved the basis of both a a! and medical 
success. R. K. Monxrrratcx. 


> 
** Don't bother becanee I won't marry you, Henry,” 
said Angeline, kindly. *‘ There are just as good heh 
in the sea,” 

“I know that, Angie,” said Henry, despondently, 
“ But the sea makes me so infernally seasick I can't 
catch em.” 

Unorr Bon. “ Well, Frankie, what are you going to 
do this vacation ?” 

Frankie, “Last year 1 had mumps and chicken- 
pox. This year I don’t know what I'm going to do.” 


—>— _ 

“ T wonder why it is,” said Jinks, ** that most authors 
are snobs 2?” 

“Well,” said Binks, “I suppose it is because royal- 
ties pay their expenses, an their titles are copy- 
righted.” 





